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REPORTS OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS FOR 1862. 
[Concluded from May number. ] 





Oconto County.—Last-spring, upon assuming the duties of my office, 
I found that the only teachers we had were such as had been persuaded 
to teach by friends or relatives, and could do so as well as not, as the 
town superintendents never examined them. 

I am happy to say there were a few exceptions, but generally speaking 
the teachers were not suited to their calling, I have tried hard to inau- 
gurate a new system of things, and am proud to say that this fall, over 
one-half of our schools are supplied for the winter by wide awake and 
educated teachers from our different seminaries of learning, both east and 
west. Four of our teachers are graduates from Appleton; one from 
Harvard; one from Milwaukee; one from Waupaca county, holding a first 
grade certificate from Supt. Wernli, and I am daily expecting two or 
three from Hillsdale, Mich., and Jonesville, Mich., whom I have induced 
to come here. Take it all in all, the system of a county superintendency 
is meeting with the hearty support of every true friend of our public 
schools, thruughout the entire county. 

The prospects of our public schools are fifty per cent. better to-day 
than they were one year ago.— Wm. H. Seward. 


Pierce County.—The influence of the new system of superintendency 
in this county has been most satisfactory. Although it has, for the time 
being, rendered teachers very scarce, and obliged us to call for teachers 
from abroad, our schools are being much improved. A majority of those 
who have heretofore received certificates and taught, are, this fall, attend- 
ing school, and will do so through the winter. 

Those who have succeeded in obtaining certificates are hard at work 
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during their leisure, to prepare for a higher standing at their future ex- 
aminations. It is generally understood among our teachers ihat the 
standard will be raised at each successive examination. Parents, also, 
as well as the children and teachers, seem to evince a new interest in the 
subject of having better schools. 

Our county is thinly settled, but our citizens seem to have a growing 
interest in the success of our schools, and great confidence in the new 
system of supervision. — W. 7’. Hatch. 


Racine County.—The classification of school houses will also apply 
to the teachers and schools; proving that poor school houses, poor teach- 
ers and poor schools are usually found together ; as districts that are 
unable to appreciate the primary necessity of suitable school houses, and 
neglect to provide them, will rarely be able, even if inclined, to obtain 
good teachers, and ‘‘as the teacher, so will be the school.” 

A majority of our teachers are discharging their duties in a very sat- 
isfactory manner; and comprised in this class are many of superior abil- 
ity, who are an honor to the profession and to the county; teachers who 
comprehend and appreciate the true nature of their work, and faithfully, 
earnestly and successfully strive to perform it. About one-fourth are 
acquitting themselves moderately well, but are deficient to some extent, 
in experience and professional culture, though possessing, in a good de- 
gree, the natural qualifications essential to success in teaching, and dis- 
posed to avail themselves of all possible means for improvement. The 
remaining fourth comprises those who are tolerated oaly as a matter 
of necessity, occasioned chiefly by the erroneous idea of economy that 
prevails in some districts, causing them to limit the compensation and to 
pursue so illiberal a course in providing for the support of their schools 
that they are unable to obtain competent teachers; and in some instances, 
on the representation of district officers that such was the case, and upon 
their urging, in justification of their action, the poverty of the district, I 
have been compelled, rather than to suffer such districts to be deprived 
of schools entirely, to grant limited or temporary certificates to unquali- 
fied teachers.—C. W. Levens. 


RicuLtanp County.—The schools, generally, had been in operation 
about a month before I entered upon the duties of the office; I succeeded, 
however, in visiting the larger number, and found them in a better con- 
dition than I expected. The teachers’ institutes, held under the auspices 
of the regents of normal schools, are in a large measure deserving of the 
credit, Even those teachers who had no opportunity of attending were 
stimulated to prepare themselves more thoroughly. During the summer . 
the schools were exceedingly small, the absence of our young men in the 
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army rendering necessary the assistance of even small children in the 
fields. 

In portions of our county the school houses are respectable, and suffi- 
cient for the accommodation of the children. In other parts, however, 
the houses and their furniture are of the worst possible description. 
Many of these, however, have been designed to meet a present want, and 
will soon give way to better structures. The furniture, in a majority of 
instances, is inexcusably rude and unsuitable. 

But little attention has been paid to the location of school housesy be- 
yond convenience of access. The sites are generally without any natural 
beauty, and altogether unadorned by art. Good taste has rarely been 
consulted in the internal arrangement of the buildings, or in their sur- 
roundings.—J. H. Mathers. 


Sr. Cro1x Counry.—Last winter I visited all but two schools. In 
many schools were found teachers who held certificates without having 
ever been examined. It is unnecessary for me to state that those who, 
according to their own statement, know only ‘a little of radin and ritin, 
sir,” have given up the idea of teaching. In a large portion of the 
schools were found the old and deservedly obsolete methods of teaching; 
in a smaller number was found the old method of brute-force government; 
while in a few were found good order, neatness and accomplished teach- 
ers. The majority of teachers allowed whispering, and some permitted 
the scholars to leave their places and communicate at pleasure. At the 
summer visitation I found a better state of things. Better order pre- 
vailed as a general thing, and improved methods of teaching were adopt- 
ed, to a greater or less extent, by all who attended the spring institutes, 
held in each inspection district. The schools in which whispering was 
permitted, were the exception and not the rule. Corporal punishment, 
I am happy to say, has nearly disappeared from our schools, and yet they 
are better governed than before.—J. N. Van Slyke. 


Suawanaw County.—The people of this county, I believe, fully ap- 
preciate the importance of having good schools, but have not, I am sorry 
to say, manifested exactly the right spirit in order to obtain for them 
that efficiency which it is important they should have. I do not, however, 
feel warranted in complaining of their action generally; circumstances 
of trifling importance sometimes exercise an undue influence upon such 
matters. I have sometimes thought school boards a little remiss in the 
discharge of their duties in regard to school visitation, but I have lost no 
opportunity of calling their attention to the law which makes it their 
duty to visit and inspect schools, and of stimulating them toa proper 
discharge of their duties in this respect. Parents, as a general thing, 
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have been a little backward in visiting the schools, but I attribute this 
more to carelessness and want of time than to a want of interest. 

Our school-houses, as my statistical report will show, are not of the 
first order. One very important appendage has heretofore been sadly 
neglected in this county, which I am endeavoring to remedy, and so far 
have succeeded very well. I allude to oat-houses. Giving a proper ven- 
tilation to school houses has also been somewhat neglected, but more at- 
tention is now being given to this very important matter, and, upon the 
whole, I think we should not suffer by a comparison with the school- 
houses of some of our neighboring counties.—Myron McCord, Jr. 


WatwortnH County.—I found only seven schools that I considered 
radically diseased, and the inefficiency of these was attributable mainly to 
the teacher. There are evils and imperfections attending many of our 
schools, in a greater or less degree, but the most formidable evil is irreg- 
ular attendance and want of punctuality. I find upon accurate investi- 
gation, that even in Walworth county, where we consider we have as 
good schools as any in the State, that the attendance is only 663 per cent. 
of the pupils registered; thus in effect we lose } of the money expended 
upon our common schools, through this evil. A day lost is more than a 
day’s work lost, for no day’s work can be performed without a clear 
knowledge of the previous day’s work. No trifling excuse should detain 
a child from school, both on his own account and on account of the great 
injustice which is done to the whole class of which he is a member. As 
well might an officer be absent when an important command is given, as 
a pupil be absent from a class recitation; as well might a rusty or broken 
gear be introduced into a nice machine, with the expectation that the 
whole will operate equally well, as for a boy to return to his class after a 
day’s absence, and not disturb the working of the whole. So much is it 
esteemed an evil to have a pupil thus absent, that many of our best 
teachers prefer to give extra hours to the pupil, beside those assigned to 
the school, to bring up the lost lessons, Though much has been said up- 
on this subject, many parents seem to have no realization of the mischief 
of a little indifference on their part to the constant attendance of their 
children. 

Parents and friends of schools should visit them frequently. I have 
been gratified to observe the interest of the friends of our schools, in a 
very few instances in the county, but this gratification has been mingled 
with regret at the apparent want of interest of a large proportion of the 
parents of the children in our public schools. The value of a school is 
often measured by the importance its patrons attach to it. Other things 
being equal, it is a universal rule, that in those distriets where the inhab- 
itants most frequently and systematically visit the school, there the best 
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schools are found. Teachers seek such schools to teach, because the pa- 
rental influence in such districts is always active in support of every good 
measure to make them successful. Parents may not be aware of the in- 
fluence which their seeming neglect may exert, and hence are, in some 
degree, excusable, but I believe it to be the duty of all parents to know 
from actual observation what is being done in their school.—A. J. Cheney. 


Wavpaca County.—In visiting the schools during the past year, I 
have noticed and observed many points quite interesting to a thinking 
citizen. The following are the most important: 

1. There is a difference in the standard of the common schools in our 
county that can hardly be understood if not witnessed. All stages can 
be found, from the lowest grade (in school houses without desks and 
blackboards, where the best of the scholars are reading without under- 
standing and are spelling without writing) to the most advanced schools 
in which the lower branches are taught very well, and even some of the 
higher branches are studied with success, 

2. Not always in old, rich settlements or large towns did I find the 
best schools. Good schools are found where well educated and intelli- 
gent citizens dwell, often in new settlements and poor districts. The 
superior school, the nice school house, the high number of school months, 
the regular attendance, indicate in general, I think, well educated citi- 
zens, without reference to their fortune; while poor schools always, or in 
general, are signs of the contrary. 

3. The schools kept by lady teachers were in general in as good a con- 
dition as those taught by gentlemen. 

4. The summer schools were in general taught better, with more sys- 
tem, energy, and better methods. 

5. There are many districts too small, and teachers have, in some in- 
stances, not all the work they are able to perform, while the districts 
cannot support a school the necessary number of months. 

6. With some exceptions, I found in general more knowledge of rules 
and book learning, than cultivation of the mental faculties and training 
of the mental and physical powers of the scholars. 

7. Of all the branches, writing of compositions and mental arithme- 
tic were the most neglected, yet they are generally introduced at present. 

8. The good teacher can wake up even the most sleepy district, and 
our teachers are the direct agents for public education, and they can ex- 
ert a wholesome influence over child and parent, and reform a district in 
a few terms. 

9. A decided disadvantage to our public schools is the frequent 
change of teachers, and I find it necessary to work against it as far as 


possible. 
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10. The majority of our schools need more practical instruction in 
grammar, and a system of object and oral lessons, in natural history, 
physiology, and U. S. history. 

11. The schools are not visited by school officers and parents in all 
districts as often as they should be, yet even in this point it is better 
than it was last winter, as the teachers are requested by me to record 
every visitor. 

12. I find generally that hints and advice given to the teacher by me, 
are willingly observed, and thus the schools derive some benefit from vis- 
itations. 

One evil is quite difficult to reform, the frequent change of teachers. 
This, and the short period for which they commonly are employed, are 
obstacles against teaching becoming a profession. Of our teachers I can 
hardly call one eighth professional teachers. The majority of them are 
ladies who in general are well educated and fit for the high position they 
occupy, yet the short period they follow teaching draws too many begin- 
ners into the field, and hinders the schools in their progress.—J. Wernli. 


Woop County.—I am able to report encouraging progress in the vari- 
ous schools of the county, especially as compared with previous years, in 
some of the towns. Some inconvenience has resulted from lack of a suf- 
ficient number of good teachers to fill our schools, but that inconvenience 
is happily becoming less since the successful organization and prosecution 
of a county union school, under which arrangement our teachers are edu- 
cated at home. 

The examinations in the various districts of the county have just 
closed, and clearly evince much more interest and advancement, upon the 
part of applicants, than on former eccasions, and show a corresponding 
interest in our schools on the part of the people generally: —G@. F. Witter. 


a 


HINTS TO TEACHERS. 
[Concluded from May number.] 
GOVERNMENT. 

The government of a school should be mild but firm. Pupils should 
feel that it is right to comply with all the regulations of the school room, 
and the requirements of the teacher; but they should at the same time 
feel that it is necessary to do so, and that a teacher’s rightful authority 
must-be respected. A teacher should treat his pupils with uniform 
kindness, thus impressing them with his desire for their welfare; but he 
should also be strict and severe, if necessary to the perfect discipline of 
the school, or the reformation of the scholars. Punishments should be 
used sparingly, but when resorted to should be used with effect, and with 
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a view to the reformation of the party punished, and the prevention of 
future misdemeanors. A little ingenuity on the part of the teacher, 
will, in many cases, avoid punishment. If a teacher does not require 
too much of his scholars, and manages always to keep them employed in 
study, or legitimate and permitted amusements and play, they will have 
no time and the jess inclination for mischief or gross conduct. 

There are also some exercises that may be introduced as valuable aids 
to the discipline of a school. Among these I would mention physical 
and other general exercises, in which all the pupils are required to take 
active part. By means of these, order may sometimes be brought out 
of disorder very quickly. It is a very easy matter to govern some 
schools, but it requires a firm purpose and a clear head to manage others 
well. The teacher often has much to perplex him, and parents and 
directors should be considerate and render him every possible assistance. 
In all cases a mutual effort should be made to prevent any misunder- 
standing between teacher and parents, Both laboring for the same object, 
the good of the pupil—they should certainly harmonize. In all cases 
where the pupil is incorrigibly bad, a conference should be sought with 
the parents before extreme measures are resorted to. 

PHYSICAL EXERCISES. 

Some system of physical exercises should be introduced into all the 
schools. These exercises drive away stupidity and listlessness, start the 
blood, and bring health and activity to all the organs of the system. 
While these exercises are being taken, the windows should be thrown 
open and the room bountifully supplied with fresh air. At the close 
of the exercises, the windows should again be closed to prevent the chil- 
dren from taking cold. Every pupil should take part in these exercises, 
and, to be useful, they must be entered into with a great degree of ener- 
gy and vigor. The children uniformly take great delight in them, when 
properly practiced, and they-serve as a stimulus to the school. They 
should not be continued long at a time. 

SINGING. 

It is not to be expected that every teacher is qualified to teach music. 
Almost every teacher, however, can sing more or less. All who can 
sing, should sing daily with their pupils, and teach them appropriate 
songs and melodies. Those who cannot sing themselves, should try to 
have their pupils sing. There are almost always some in school who can 
lead. Singing is at once a relaxation from study, and a pleasure. It 
cultivates the nobler feelings of the heart, and its importance in a school 
cannot well be over-estimated. The singing exercises should always be 
short and lively. 
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SLATE AND PENCIL. 

Every child in the school room, that is too small to study, except dur- 
ing recitation, should be provided with a slate and pencil with which to 
busy and amuse himself between the hours of recitation. With these 
he can learn to draw and print letters, and they will serve to keep him 
pleasantly and usefully employed, and out of mischief. With them, 
early instruction, which is usually so slow and burdensome to children, 
may be much facilitated, and made comparatively easy and pleasant. A 
slate and pencil will cost but a few cents, and they are quite as impor- 
tant and necessary as books. 

OBJECT LESSONS. 

The subject of objzct lessons has lately received much attention from 
educators. There is, perhaps, no other part of common school instruc- 
tion that is at present so much studied, and so frequently brought under 
discussion. But I cannot occupy the room here to discuss this subject, 
or point out anything like a system to be followed by teachers. At future 
sessions of the county teachers’ institute it will receive more attention, 
and to them I would refer our teachers. Let it suffice to say that it has 
been introduced into many of our best schovls, and always, where it has 
not been abused, with the most gratifying results. 

The object of object lessons is, in the first place, to start and cultivate 
the observing and reasoning faculties; and, in the second place, to teach 
the properties, origin, uses and relations of common things. They 
should be so conducted as to teach systematic modes of thought, the best 
use of words, and yield the largest amount of practical and useful infor- 
mation. General and diffusive discussions are of but litfle value, if not, 
indeed, an injury to pupils, tending only to disssipate their thoughts and 
bewilder their minds. Abstruse and technical discussions are equally 
inappropriate and out of place in a common school. Common objects 
and topics should be selected, and they should be discussed in a natural 
and systematic order, the teacher aiming to draw as many answers as 
possible from the pupils. This will drive them to their resources, and 
bring the various faculties of the mind into healthy action. The more 
intense the interest created in an object lesson, the greater the benefit re- 
sulting from it. The eager and excited mind grasps a new idea or truth 
with vigor, and long retains its hold, while the moderate mind seizes it 
moderately, and as easily lets it pass from it. All lessons of every kind 
should be strongly impressed upon the mind, and presented in a system- 
atic manner, that they may be retained. 

The teacher should make these lessons short and spicy, and always 
prepare himself beforehand, not only with the matter to be presented, 
but also with the manner of presenting it. I would recommend that 
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object and fopic lessons be introduced into all the schools of the county. 

They may be used as one of the general exercises referred to elsewhere 

in this report, or, perhaps more properly, as class exercises, as the pupils 

reciting on the same topic at the same time should have as near as may 

be the same amount of mental discipline and general information. 
NEAR-SIGHTEDNESS. 

It is a very common thing for children—especially if they are bashful 
—to hold their books close up to their eyes. This soon becomes a habit, 
and has a tendency to injure their eyes and make them near-sighted. In 
reciting, pupils should always stand erect, and held their books at a 
proper distance. : 

CARE OF FURNITURE, BOOKS, AND APPARATUS. 

The teacher should see that the furniture, maps, charts and apparatus, 
are kept in good order. Everything should have its place, and after use 
be again returned to its place. There is much waste and useless de- 
struction of apparatus in some schools. Such neglect is inexcusable. 

The teacher should also have a care for the books of the pupils. Before 
recess and the dismissal of school, they should be carefully laid aside. 
Pupils should be taught that it is important and manly to keep them in 
a neat and clean condition. 

CARICATURES. 

The blackboards, walls, out-houses, fences, &c., should be kept free 
from unseemly drawings and caricatures. A@ittle vigilance on the part 
of the teacher in most cases will accomplish this. The pupils should be 
taught to feel that it is despicable and far below a noble and honorable 
boy, ever to indulge in obscene writing or low caricatures. It is refresh- 
ing to see a school house with all its parts and surroundings in neat and 
perfect order, and unmarred by any villainous pencil or unruly jack- 
knife.—Report of J. F. Eberhart, Co. Supt. of Cook Co., Ii. 








AN UNWHIPPED SCHOOLBOY. 
PART I. 

Reformation is the order of the day; and, among the manifold modern 
improvements, Mr. Strap, the schoolmaster, had his. 

‘“‘T instruct,” said Mr. Strap, ‘on an entire new system.” 

“You do ?” said old Mrs. Gosling. 

“T do,” said Strap, oracularly. 

“‘ Now, do tell!’ said Mrs. Gosling. 

“‘Madam,” said Mr. Strap, ‘the world is six thousand years old.” 

“Law!” said Mrs. Gosling, admiringly. 

‘* And it has been all that time wrong on the subject of the education 
of youth.” 
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Mrs. Gosling opened her eyes and éars. She knew Mr, Strap was one 
of the wisest of men. He saw she liked to hear him talk, and went on. 

‘Madam, children should never be whipped.” 

“No?” said Mrs. Gosling, interrogatively, and with a guilty look. 
She had flagellated her little son, Jim, every day of his life, once, at 
least, on an average. If ever she had omitted one day, from absence, 
illness, or any other accident, she made up the deficiency by flogging him 
twice the day after. Jim was ten years old. ‘Ten times three hundred 
and sixty-five make three thousand six hundred and fifty. This seems 
pretty hard; but I solemnly believe the calculation to be within the truth. 
I solemnly believe James Gosling had received the rod at least that num- 
ber of times. Mrs. Gosling generally made these inflictions with her 
own hand; she looked, therefore, rather confounded at this opinion 
of Mr. Strap, who was her oracle, and who, somehow or other, she had 
imagined, by his name, had her view of the subject. 

“Children,” said Mr. Strap, “should never be whipped,” 

“No?” asked Mrs. Gosling. 

“ Never,” said Mr. Strap. 

“ How would you govern them, then?” asked Mrs. G., with simplicity. 

‘¢ Kindness, madam,” rejoined Mr. Strap. 

‘¢ But when kindness won’t answer ?” 

“ Reason! madam,” rejoined Mr. Strap, with a magisterial wave of the 
hand. € 

‘Reason may do well enough for some,” said Mrs, Gosling, shaking 
her head doubtfully. 

“Tt will do for all, madam, if properly applied. We are created with 
reason. We are not brutes. We are—we are—that is——” 

* Certainly,”’ said Mrs. Gosling. 

“‘T shall hereafter conduct my school on an entirely new system,”’ said 
Mr. Strap. ‘I sha’n’t have arod init. I shall make my boys love me, 
respect my kind intentions, bow to my reason, and obey me for their own 
good.” 

‘What do you charge a year ?” asked Mrs. Gosling. 

“Two hundred dollars; and each boy to bring a silver spoon, two suits 
of clothes, and two pair of sheets,” said Strap. 

‘“T’ve been a-thinking,” said Mrs. Gosling, whether my son Jim is not 
old enough to be put under your care.” 

‘‘ What is his age,” asked Strap, 

«Ten, last June.” 

“ Qertainly,” said Mr. Strap, “I'll take him with pleasure.” 

‘“‘T must tell you, frankly,” said Mrs. G., “that I have had trouble 
with him.” 
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“T'll take him, madam,” said Strap. 

‘“‘He’s very wild,” said Mrs. G. 

“No matter, midam,” reiterated Mr. Strap, with a smile of self.confi- 
dence. ‘I'll take him.” 

“He’s a boy of good parts,” said Mrs. G., “ but he’s beyond my man- 
agement.” 

“T think J understand his case, madam,” said Mr. Strap, smiling 
again. 

‘And you never flog?” 

“Never, madam. When shall he come ?” 

‘““When you please.” 

“Send him to-morrow.” 

“JT will,” said Mrs. Gosling. 

“¢ And come you and see him this day four weeks.” 

The next day Master James Gosling, with two suits of clothes, a sil- 
ver spoon, and two pair of sheets, arrived at Mr. Strap’s boarding school 
in the country, not far from the town where he had hitherto resided. He 
was a little round-headed boy, with short sandy hair standing straight 
out like a shoebrush—a forehead half an inch high—a little pug-nose— 
an enormous mouth—no eyebrows—and a pair of small eyes, which 
looked green in the morning and red at night. Four of his front teeth 
had been knocked out fighting. He bit his nails half way down, so that 
you could not look at them without setting your teeth on edge. His 
hands were covered with warts, and he had a shrill, cracked voice. Jim 
was a sad fellow; and one would think from the number of whippings 
he had received must have led but a sad life of it. It appeared, however, 
that he had accommodated himself to his situation, and that he lived 
amid his multifarious flagellations almost unhurt, like a salamander in 
the fire. 

He had been literally whipped through life, and had become hardened 
to i:, soul and body, as a camel’s knees are to the sand; and though he 
screamed and kicked from mere habit, you might see him two minutes 
after one of these skin-flaying operations, with a smile of unclouded com- 
fort on his face, or careless mirth, eating a piece of bread and butter, or 
playing marbles or mumble the-peg with the first scaramouch he met. 
He had been inured, poor fellow, to all the forms and varieties of beat- 
ing. Now it was a sudden whack on the ear, now a dozen slaps on the 
palm with a flat ruler, now a smart rap on the knuckles, now a cuff, and 
now a kick. These were mere child’s play to those regular executions 
which varied the monotony of every three or four days, when, “ Coat and 
vest off—stand erect, sir!’’ and the birch was laid on till the arm that 
wielded it paused from fatigue. At these times, his outcries were wont 
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to be limited only by the quantity of his breath and the power of his 
lungs; and the unfortunate boy would shriek and roar till the neighbors, 
disturbed, would shake their heads dubiously, and tell each other it was 
‘that Mrs. Gosling licking poor little Jim.” 

Such was the lad sent by the overwearied mother to Mr. Strap—not 
more, if the truth must be told, to get rid of a heavy trouble, than from 
curiosity to see what Jim would do in a school where they “ never 
whipped.” 


[Concluded next month. } 








PROFESSIONAL COURTESY—VISITING SCHOOLS. 


All teachers should have a concern in the general prosperity of their 
profession. This would be the result of a just appreciation of the work 
in which they are engaged. Educating the young is a work of genuine 
benevolence, and motives of benevolence must have more weight with tuem 
than personal ambition. They should always be willing to aid and en- 
courage their fellow laborers. And this they may accomplish in many 
ways, without loss to themselves and with a mutual benefit. By asso- 
ciating and counseling together, and manifesting due respect to each 
other, they may render mutual aid and sympathy; they may inspire the 
public with more confidence in themselves; and they may thus reconcile 
their patrons to the best school policy, as well as render mutual improve- 
ment to each other. And on the opposite there are means by which one 
teacher may do much injury to others. Some are ambitious to stand 
pre-eminent in the confidence of the public; but the true teacher is ney- 
er afraid of rivals—his ambition looks to the greatest good among his 
youthful charge. This engages him in a brotherhood of sympathy with 
all who are engaged in the same vocation. Hence originates professional 
courtesy. 

The manner in which one teacher treats another, and the estimation 
that he places on another’s ability and qualification, will be specially no- 
ticed by the public. One may call out the latent enmity of another’s 
patrons, or he may silence his opposers and aid in building up his repu- 
tation. They therefore need be circumspect in their demeanor towards 
each other. 

Teachers may aid each other very much by visiting their schools, and 
at the same time they will benefit themselves. Such visits give them 
countenance and encouragement, and they will inspire the pupils with 
more confidence in their teachers, and more respect for them. The same 
may be said of visits by the patrons of a school, its officers, or any 
friends of education. A teacher labors under great disadvantage when 
nobody but himself and his pupils appear to care anything about the 
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welfare of his school. It is the privilege and duty of all patrons of a 
sciiool to know how it is conducted, and to satisfy themselves that the 
teacher is accomplishing his whole duty and working to the best advan- 
tage for his pupils. ‘hese things can be correctly ascertained only by a 
personal inspection. The reports of pupils are too often exaggerated. 

Too often nothing is thought about the condition of a school till the 
pupils begin to make their exaggerated complaints. Ifno complaints are 
heard, it is presumed that the school is ‘all right’? and doing well 
enough. But such is not always the fact. The whole craft and policy 
of many teachers is only to make such a specious exhibition of scholarly 
work as will conciliate their pupils and patrons into satisfaction and 
give them a claim to their wages. The real benefit of a school is pur- 
chased only by close study and strict discipline. In every school there 
are some indolent and wayward youth who are fearful of tyranny, and 
who wish to acquire learning by the teacher’s operations, while they fol- 
low their own reckless proclivities. When these find that they are not 
being profited as they expected, or that the government is too rigid for 
their prankish habits, they set forth their complaints in strong terms. 
And they complain in stronger terms when they have hopes of redress. 
The whole truth then needs to be known. And a few words of advice 
and admonition from the school officers will be very efficient agents in 
securing good order and preventing troubles. 

Anybody may learn enough about school economy to judge whether a 
school is prospering; and no honest parent or guardian will trust his 
children in a school where he has not implicit confidence in the teacher’s 
ability and the justice and equity of his administration. Hence is the 
necessity of acquaintance with the teacher, and of his school being vis- 
ited. When wise persons visit a school and pronounce an opinion in 
favor of it, it isa great advantage to it; and it is a benevolent act to do it. 

When any person visits a school, he should manifest due respect to the 
teacher and to his regulations. He should avoid criticising the teacher 
or any of his plans before the school. When it is necessary to do this, 
it must be done privately. Visitors must avoid everything, even the 
smallest innuendoes, that will impair the teacher’s dignity or diminish 
respect towards him. In such visits, teachers especially should feel 
under obligation to show professional courtesy. When a teacher or any 
intelligent friend of education visits a school, after hearing some of the 
exercises, he should be solicited for an address to the pupils. He may 
then very appropriately offer some remarks on the lessons that he has 
heard, or anything else that he has there observed, and exhort to perse- 
verance in study, and thoroughness in everything that is learned. The 
teacher in charge may then respond to the address, and ask his pupils to 
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profit by what they have heard. All of which will exert a magical influ- 
ence in promoting order in school and enthusiasm in study. 
Beaver Dam. GD. iH. 





A FEW WORDS TO TEACHERS., 


Tracuers:—A few words by way of advice and encouragement may 
not be amiss. I feel it my duty to impress upun the minds of teachers 
the importance of their calling. I well know there are mauy who do not 
properly understand the great responsibilities resting upon them. In my 
opinion, the Teacher is in a degree responsible for the bodily health, the 
intellectual growth and the moral culture of the child There seems to 
be, and is, a natural order in the education of a child. Every effort 
should be put forth to develop the moral faculties and the physical pow- 
ers. Educate by example as well as by precept. In intellectual instruc- 
tion, it is of as much importance how we study as what we study. I am 
well aware that too many scholars are allowed to study merely for the 
sake of preparing to recite the lesson. They seem to have no idea be- 
yond the recitation. They seem to remember “ phraseology rather than 
principles;” “they study the book and not the subject.” The scholar 
should be encouraged to “study the subject,” and trace it through all its 
bearings. In a word, the child should be taught to think. ‘Teachers, I 
sincerely hope you will look well to all this, and remember that “ human 
life is too short to have any of it employed to disadvantage.” 

The teacher should establish such habits of study as are valuable. It 
is almost safe to say a person is educated when he has learned to study 
aright. 

Be very particular, close and strict in all your teaching. You may, at 
times, by your strict adherence to right, offend those whom you teach. 
Yet such teaching will have a powerful influence in the formation of their 
characters; and as years roll on, and they ripen into maturity, they will 
remember and bless you for your noble efforts in their behalf. I say 
again, let your example be as it should be, and its influence will be salu- 
tary. But if it is not what it should be, your influence will be blighting 
and baneful in all coming time. Therefore, I humbly ask you to consider 
well the importance of your calling. Your great business is to plant and 
build for the future. There is a pleasure and a satisfaction in the 
thought. You should furnish for posterity a better chance for education 
than you yourselves have had, You should labor to leave the world bet- 
ter than you found it. The time will come when you, as workers, shall 
perish, and the corporeal moulder back to its original dust; but the rec- 
ord of your efforts will be secure. It will be chronicled upon immortal 
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spirits which shall here be educated—“ upon a material that knows no 
decay.” 

Education, in the common acceptation of the term, has reference to 
that knowledge and discipline which is acquired by pursuing certain 
branches of study in a text-book at school; but, in its more liberal sense, 
or, if you choose to call it, school-day culture, it embraces a much wider 
scope. It includes in the means employed, all those influences which 
can be brought to bear upon the mental and moral improvement of the 
pupil. And its excellence must depend “ upon its adaptation to accom- 
plish this result.” 

There is no person from whom a word of advice, a caution against the 
violation of a moral duty, an appeal to the sensibilities, will be received 
and be impressed upon the mind of the pupil with such force, as from 
the lips of the faithful, conscientious, virtuous teacher. 

Then, teachers, ever be found on the right side, is my humble request. 
—Circular of R. K. Fay, Co. Supt. of Schools, Adams county. 





SUGGESTIONS TO SCHOOL BOARDS. 

[Having given “ Hints to Teachers” pretty freely, we present now a few mat- 

ters that School Boards should give heed to:] 
PRIMARY CHARTS. 

The value of primary charts in a school is not generally understood by 
directors. Teachers should, therefore, try to explain to directors the 
importance of having them in school. It is not possible to teach a pri- 
mary school to the greatest advantage without them. Their expense is 
very small compared with their benefits. These charts vary in price 
from two dollars, for Sanders’, to nine dollars, for Willson’s, which latter 
are colored, and are by far the best and most complete set published. 

INK-WELLS. 

It is a very common thing to see the desks of a school house bespotted 
and blacked with ink. With such ink-stands as are commonly used, it 
would hardly be possible for even men to avoid spilling it occasionally, 
To prevent this, I would recommend directors to procure ink-wells for 
the house. ‘he expense will be but trifling. The ink may also be 
bought by the pint or quart at very much reduced rates. 

SCHOOL APPARATUS. 

It is desirable that every school should be supplied with the right kind 
of school apparatus. It is of incalculable aid to the teacher, and saves 
money to the district. It is, however, a matter to be regretted, that the 
directors in some districts have purchased from fifty to seventy-five dol- 
lars’ worth of apparatus, the most expensive of which is nearly useless 
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in a primary district school. The kind of apparatus suited to a primary 
school, is that which serves to illustrate the primary branches. 
SINGLE DESKS AND SEATS. 

There has been much improvement in the school furniture of the 
county within the last few years. Many of the rough, old and ill-formed 
seats and desks have been replaced by neat, new ones, which are at once 
convenient and fitted to the ease and comfort of the pupils. This is an 
improvement that is always hailed with delight by the children. 

I would call the attention of directors to the fact that it is highly de- 
sirable to have a school house furnished with single seats and desks, 
When cach pupil sits alone, he is free from the annoyance of his school- 
mates, and has a much better opportunity to study, with much less temp- 
tation to communicate, than when he is on the same seat with another 
pupil. 

When directors have occasion to get new furniture, they should not 
fail to get single seats and desks. They will cost but very little more 
than double ones, and it will be a saving to the district in the end. 

VENTILATION. 

The importance of an abundant supply of fresh air cannot be over- 
estimated. Much of the sleepiness and stupidity that prevail in many 
schools, is the direct result of bad air. The air is the life-giving element 
to the brain, as well as to the rest of the body, and no part of the system 
can act with vigor unless the lungs have a good supply of fresh air. I 
cannot here discuss this subject at length, but will only add, that good 
air is absolutely indispensable to clear thinking and good studying. 

But while pupils should always have an abundant supply of fresh air, 
they should never be allowed to sit in a draught, as this may cause them 
to take colds. All sudden changes of temperature should be carefully 
guarded against, as injurious to the health of the children. 

Every school room should be provided with a thermometer. It will 
cost but a trifle, and will always indicate the exact temperature of the 
room. The teacher’s body isa poor thermometer. He may be differently 
constituted from the children, and occupying a different position in the 
house, may feel warm when they are cold. The temperature of a school 
room should be kept between 62 and 68 degrees. 

ADORNMENTS. 

The school house should be made as much like a home as possible. 
The children should love it. ‘Their fondest thoughts should cluster 
about it. But it would be an insult to humanity, to suppose children 
capable of loving some such houses as we sometimes find. They are de- 
void of everything attractive. Not a tree or flower dares to grow in sight 
of them, and in some cases they are not even surrounded by a fence. 
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All this can and should be remedied. In the first place, a neat and 
substantial fence should enclose the house, Then the yard should be 
planted with trees, shrubbery and flowers. This can be done, if neces- 
sary, by the teacher and pupils, and with little or no expense. It will 
afford them pleasant recreation, and at the same time cultivate in them a 
spirit of industry and taste. ‘hey will also be doing some good for the 
future. It will be a source of great satisfaction to them in after years, to 
look upon the trees their own hands have planted. Whenever I finda 
house ornamented with shrubbery, arbors and flowers, I know that the 
school within is a happy one, and that neatness and order reign there. 

In some districts the schools have held exhibitions, charging a small 
admittance fee, which was afterwards expended in the purchase of pic- 
tures und charts with which to adorn the walls. All this is praisewor- 
thy, and has more to do with the right cducation of children than might 
at first be supposed. 

I hope to see the time when every school house shall be worthy of the 
name, and a fit place for the rearing up of boys and girls into the purest 
and strongest man and womanhood. 

UNIFORMITY OF SYSTEM IN EACH TOWN, AND IN THE COUNTY. 

If the directors of each town could meet and adopt a uniform system 
for their town, it would result in much good to the schools. The in- 
creased interest created by such meetings, and the mutual interchange 
of opinions, would lead to a higher standard of common school education. 
The township trustees and teachers could be present on such occasions, 
and aid in the development of a system, A uniformity, not only in each 
township, but in the whole county, is highly desirable. 

TEXT BOOKS. 

It would be highly desirable to have a uniformity of text books in the 
county; but I am convinced that such a thing is not practicable at pres- 
ent. Parents are always averse to buying new books for their children, 
and perhaps more so at present than at any former time. 

The different kinds of books used in the county are so nearly of equal 
merit that I would not, as a general thing, recommend any changes. It 
is, however, indispensable to good teaching, to have a uniformity in the 
same school. School directors have authority in this matter, and they 
should give it attention—Report of J. F. Eberhart, School Commis- 
sioner, Cook county, Iil., 1862. 





Tat man is always weak who depends upon seeing the result of what 
he does. 
TueE best legacy to the world is a well educated family. 
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TO DISTRICT CLERKS. 

At any time after the 15th of June you will find all necessary blanks 
for your annual reports in the hands of the town clerks of your respec- 
tive towns. Each clerk will call for one large blank, and each clerk of a 
joint district will call for as many small blanks as there are towns repre- 
sented in the joint district. The clerk of a joint district will fill one of 
the small blanks for each of the town clerks of the towns represented in 
the joint district; and in addition thereto he will fill also one of the large 
blanks for the clerk of the town in which the school house is situated, 
leaving out of the large blank the three items relating to the number of 
children in the district. 

The law passed by the legislature of 18:3 requires district clerks to 
make affidavit to the correctness of their reports. 

Full explanations accompany the blanks in the form of notes under the 
items needing explanation. 

If any town clerks should fail to furnish the proper blanks, the district 
clerks may make application directly to this office. 

TO TOWN CLERKS. 

You will see by the above notice to district clerks at what time you 
may expect to receive your blanks for reports. If any one should fail to 
receive the blanks within a reasonable time after the 15th of June, he 
will confer a favor by giving notice of the fact, accompanied by his P. 0. 
address. 

Two blanks will be sent to each town clerk, one for his own use and 
the other to be returned to this office. 

The law passed by the legislature of 1863 requires the town clerk to 
see that the reports made by district clerks are in due form and full. 

THE SCHOOL CODE. 

The Code for 1863 is ready for distribution. Each district clerk is 
entitled to a copy; also, each town clerk. Copies sufficient to supply 
the county will be sent by express to each county superintendent. 
Express charges will be prepaid to the point nearest the residence of the 
county superintendent. Each person entitled to a copy will receive it 
upon application to the county superintendent of the county in which he 
resides. The county superintendents have very kindly consented to dis- 
tribute the Code. It will be done during the summer visitation of schools. 
If any clerks desire a copy previous to such visitation, they may make 
direct application to the county superintendent. 

GOVERNMENT STAMPS. 
By a recent decision made by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
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it appears that all affidavits must bear a government stamp of five cents, 
except such as are attached to papers which of themselves require a 
stamp. Affidavits attached to appeals and to applications for dictiona- 
ries must each bear a five cent stamp to make them valid. 

ICH AU certificates, of whatever character, require each a five cent 
stamp. 

If all persons having business with this department will bear these 
facts in mind, it will facilitate business, as now it is often necessary to 
return papers for perfection. The U. S. tax law makes it a penal offense 
to issue any paper without the required stamp. 

J. L. Picxarp, State Supt. Pub. Inst. 


MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT. 








Solution of Problem 59.—I herewith furnish the 
solution of problem 59, by the difference between 
the westings and eastings, southings and northings 
of the space enclosed. 

Let AB be the trial line. 

And BC the same produced. 

BD = 13 chs,, bearing S. 64 30" W. 

BE = distance to the tree, bearing N. 74 30" W. 

EP = distance from the tree to the hidden point, 
by reverse bearing, S. 494 E., distance 4.68 chs. 4 

DE, found by trigonometry, 29.596, &c., bearing —e 
N. 174 15" E. 

The rest is given as under: 


per 
A 
* 





a 











Courses. Latitudes. . Departures. 

S. 64° 30" W. 13.00 ; 5.60 , 11.73 
N.17415" BE. 29.60} 28.27 8.78 
S. 49° E. 4.68 3.08 3.45 
28.27 8.68 12.33 
8.68 31.738 
19.59 .60 

That is, BG = 19.59 chains and PG = 60 links. 
Washington Co. James O’Connor. 


Problem 69.—Let a round log, 30 feet long, equally diminishing from 
butt to top, so that its center of gravity lies two feet towards the butt 
from the middle of the log, be lifted by three men, one at the butt end 
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lifting one-third its weight, and two with a bar lifting two thirds. How 
far from the top end must the bar be placed ? M.S. 


Problem 70.—Required, an algebraic demonstration of the following 
tule: 

“‘To find the area of a triangle, the three sides being given: add to- 
gether the three sides, and from half the sum subtract successively each 
side; multiply the remainders and the half sum together and extract the 
square root of the product. This root will be the area.” 

Waukesha, Wis. I. N. Srewarr. 


Problem 71.—I have a circular pasture containing an acre. How long 
a rope must I attach to a horse to permit him to eat from one half the 
field, the rope being fastened at a point in the circumference? Suppos- 
ing the field fenced, how much more space can he pasture from on the 
outside, hitched with the same rope and at the same point? 

Wilton. A. 8. JnGa.ts. 





Problem 57.—This problem, solved by the editor in the January number of the 
Journal, is one which seems to have attracted considerable attention in other 
states as well as Wisconsin. The Illinois Teacher contained in the last numbers 
of last year, and the opening numbers of this, several different solutions of it 
many of which were wrong, The Maine Teacher, not lovg since discussed 
the problem and gave an incorrect answer. Below we give a solution from our 
friend M. S., which he avers is “ without algebra.” We beg his pardon for say- 
ing that, although he does not use & or y, his method of solution is, neverthe- 
less, analytic, and hence essentially algebraic: 

Let me essay a solution of problem 57, without algebra. For my 
greater convenience I will represent the 30 ft. log as resting ona fulerum 
at some place from one end, as at C, where the bar may be supposed to 
have to be applied in order to divide the weight as 1 to 2, and another at 
one end, where the one man is to lift, so: 

A M D Cc B 
A A 
Now, it is evident that, the log being equi-ponderous throughout, OB 
will counterbalance an equal length of the log from C towards A, CD. 
Therefore, no weight from DB will bear on A. The rest of the log, 
DA, has the center of its gravity in its middle, M. Now, as one-third | 
of the weight of the log is to fall upon A, and that is to come only from 
the part AD, and as the weight of AD will fall upon the fulcra A and C | 
i 








in inverse proportion to their distance from the center of gravity, M, the 


MC 
log must be divided by C into such parts that AM will equal a3 but 
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then, AM being equal to MD, MD must be just equal to DC, which is 


equal to CB, or CB must be >. Q. E. D. M.S. 
Fennimore, Grant County. 
Thus much for M.S. The most concise solution of the problem is one kindly 
shown us some time since by Prof. Sterling, of the State University, and is as 
follows, being substantially the same as one contributed to the May number ot 


the Illinois Teacher: 


G 
A C B Since the diameter of the log is uniform, 


its center of gravity is at its middle point, (G, in the diagram,) and the 
weight of the log may be considered as being all at that point. The dis- 
tances of the points of support from @ must be to each other inversely 
as the part of the whole weight to be borne at each, or as 1 to2. Hence 
1: 2::C@: AG. From which 2CG = AG. But since AG = 15 
ft., CG = 74 ft., and 30 ft. — (AG + CG = 223 ft.) = BC = 7} ft., 
the distance of the bar from B. 





Solution of Problem 61.—Let A-B-C-D- B 
E-F-G represent a map of the farm. Mea- oi. 
sure the length of each line. Measure any dis- G 
tance from the point B to a, so that the four \ 
pole chain will reach to several points on BC, A D 
Then I find a fourth proportional to AB, BC, 
Ba, (by 12th of 6th of Euclid.) Let it be Bd, 
and lay the four pole chain from a to 0b; if it 
does not reach, tie a rope to the chain of suf- i i 
ficient length, Then the diagonal AC is found F 
by the 2d 6th of Euclid. Every diagonal necessary can be found the 
same way. The area can be found by the general rule for finding the 
area of a triangle. * = * * 

Washington Co. James O’Connor. 

We omit in the above solution an illustration of the method of reducing a 
number from the ordinary to the octary scale of arithmetic, as being 
unnecessary to the solution of the real problem. The problem, (see March No.,) 
it is true, asks that the answer shall be in the octary scale, but this requirement 
was inadvertently admitted to a place in the question. 





Ir is better to be poor, with one’s manhood kept bright and unsullied, 
than to gather wealth by thousands, knowing every time you pace your 
parlor a mean man’s foot presses your velvet, and that you see the face 
of a cheat and a sneak every time you look into your costly mirror. 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 


ONE YEAR—THE RESULT. 


We do not speak of the Rebellion, but of the County Superintendency. Hav- 
ing completed the republication of extracts from the reports of the superinten- 
dents, a word of comment is not out of place; for although almost another half 
year has passed away, it only tends to confirm the deductions made. 

First, many encouraging facts are presented. The new office has generally 
been well received. If in some instances poor selections were made, the people 
can readily see how that fault is to be remedied. If it is urged that in some 
towns tlie schools are not visited as much as under active town superintendents, 
the obvious answer is that a town supervision of some sort is still confessedly 
needed. Asa general rule, the standard of qualifications for teachers has been 
raised, and a considerable spirit of improvement among them is exhibited. The 
chaff, moreover, is pretty well sifted from the wheat, and though the wheat is 
not all by any means of prime quality, it is much better than the chaff. If we 
were not cast upon such times, a very perceptible improvement in the wages of 
teachers would be apparent. Relatively, they are higher in some quarters than 
a year ago. The improvement in general educational spirit, though not marked, 
is encouraging, when we take into consideration the distracting effects of the 
war. That male teachers have, in every direction, been called to serve their 
country, the reports clearly indicate; but it does not appear that the schools 
have suffered : female teachers have acceptably and efficiently filled their places. 

Many of the superintendents have shown themselves active, energetic and ef- 
ficient. It would seem invidious to specify, but it may safely he said that the 
best results have been attained, where, in addition to properly literary and per- 
sonal qualifications, the incumbents went to work with some fresh and practical 
and comprehensive knowledge of the business of teaching, and of the wants of 
schools, and have had salary enough to justify them in giving their whole time 
to the work. But we have so often discussed this point that we will not do so 
now. 

With many encouraging facts, however, there are brought to light many things 
that call loudly for improvement. Indeed, one of the most obvious and impor- 
tant effects of the new office, thus far, has been to present in a tangible and 
striking manner the great defects that still attach to our public schools. We 
shall not here dwell upon them, but simply gather together the statements of the 
superintendents, in their own words, referring to the counties where the evils 
complained of have been most fully noticed. Of course there is a difference be- 
tween the older and newer parts of the state, but any defect pointed out in sev- 
eral counties may be regarded as quite general. Less than half the counties are 
reported : 

IMPROPER SCHOOL-HOUSE SITES. 
“Little attention has been paid to the location of school houses, beyond con- 
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venience of access—sites generally without any natural beauty, and altogether 
unadorned by art.”—Richland. “Badly located—uninclosed.”—Racine. “No 
play-grounds outside, except the street or road.” —Buffalo. 

POOR SCHOOL HOUSES. 

“Great lack of good school houses in which teachers can engage with any 
hope of success.”—Green. ‘‘ Many are impositions upon the name.”—Calumet. 
“Half good; one fourth barely respectable; one fourth almost wholly devoid of 
all attractiveness or even comfort—dilapidated—small.”—Racine. ‘Too small.” 
Buffalo. ‘Larger school houses wanted.”—Door. “Many entirely unfit and 
almost worthless; average size of fifty, 84 feet from floor to ceiling, and only 154 
by 213.".—Grant. ‘With few exceptions, ill-contrived, miserablo excuses.”— 


Jefferson. 
BAD VENTILATION. 


“Oxygen sufficient to last the pupils in [in school houses of average size with 
62 pupils] only about 9 minutes! Were such a room air tight, 31 pupils could 
live in it only 18 minutes; they are forced to inhale the poison that is constantly 
being ejected from their lungs; I am trying to sound the alarm.”—Grant. 
“Scholars seeming incapable of vigorous mental application by reason of inhaling 
the vitiated air of the room.”—WMarquette. 

By reference to the whole of this part of the report, it will be seen that it 
seems to make the purity of the atmosphere dependent upon its temperature. 
This is a common mistake. A school-room may be kept at the right temperature, 
and yet the air will become “ vitiated” and poisonous without ventilation. In 
this connection may be noticed the general absence of the thermometer in school 
rooms. Mr, Hood found the average temperature ranging from 38 deg. Fah. to 
78. ‘There is not,” he says, ‘‘a well regulated school room in the county,” i. e. 
in regard to temperature, (See p. 370.) 

WANT OF OUT-BUILDINGS. 

This matter, in the language of the superintendent of Shawanaw county, “has 
heretofore been sadly neglected.” ‘ More generally neglected than the [school] 
houses.” —defferson. It is probable that the majority of school houses are still 
destitute. It would seem that the necessity of attention to this matter on the 
score of health, decency and chastity, must be apparent to every school board. 

DEFICIENT FURNITURE AND APPARATUS, 

“Furniture, in a majority of instances, is inexcusably rude and unsuitable.” — 
Richland. ‘Only such schools as have come under the rule of very energetic 
teachers, can show a proper supply of window-lights, books, pails, brooms, 
chalk and sponges.” —Buffalo. ‘A want of maps, charts and apparatus.”— Door. 
Some school houses “ without desks and blackboards.”— Waupaca, 

The whole amount expended in the state during the last reported school year, 
for ‘‘maps, charts and apparatus,” was $2,865—about 50 cents toa school. Of 
this amount, about one third ($897) was expended by the single town of Platte- 
ville, to which be all praise. Some counties and five sixths of the towns, 
expended nothing; not because they were all supplied, for even a meagre supply 
is an exception and not the rule. 
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The deficiencies noticed thus far are only in regard to the subordinate matters 
of the schools. We do not propose to bring forward at this time those graver 
defects which, though being remedied, are still prevalent. If the reports all em- 
braced uniform and exact statistics of the actual condition of things in the 
schools, public attention might be more effectually aroused to the work of im- 
provement. 

In this connection we would call attention to the extract in this number enti- 
tled “Suggestions to School Boards,” as discussing many of the points above 
noticed. 


A LETTER AND REPLY. 


However uninteresting to other people, fond mothers are never weary of talk- 
ing about their children—their ailments, hurts, smartness &c. It is a little go, 
perhaps, with editors and their publications. We do not propose to write an 
article in this vein just now, but accomplish the same thing by subjoining a let- 
ter and reply, dropping the name, &c., of our correspondent : 


, Wis, May 9, 1863. 

Dear Journal :—I received a specimen of yourself by last week’s mail, for 
which all thanks. I recognize the duty of Wisconsin teachers to sustaia you, 
their home organ, though candidly, and I presume you will at once acknowledge 
it, I think some of your cotemporaries are your superiors. 

I have induced two of my co-laborers in —-—— to unite with me in 
this matter and send you two dollars and ten cents for the purpose of securing to 
each of us a monthly visit from yourself to the end of Vol. VIII. Please send 
the May number and thereafter one copy of each issue to the time indicated. 

Yours respectfully, 











REPLY. 
Dear Sir—I am under obligations to you for your favor of the 9th, enclosing 
$——. I have entered the names and sent the Journals for May as you direct. 


I also thank you for your candor, and quite agree with you that the Journal is 
inferior to some of its cotemporaries. Aside from the imperfections of the Edi- 
tor, which no doubt are numerous enough, it does not look a3 well as some of its 
co-laborers. But it is supported principally by the State, which pays but 59 
cents a copy to the publisher. Under these circumstances, and at present high 
prices for paver, &c., it is impossible to make it compete in mechanical execution 
with its better looking neighbors. This, however, is a secondary matter. 

An educational journal, established as the ‘‘ organ” of the teachers of a state, 
must be to a considerable extent, in its literary features, what they choose to 
make it. For some reason, the teachers of this state do not seem inclined to 
write much for their journal. It is not because they are inferior in capacity, 
which is by no means the case, but partly, perhaps, because the Journal being 
looked upon as in some sense a sort of state document, they do not feel a proper 
personal interest in it. Then, too, teachers, like other people, are a little like 
sheep: they go in flocks, and wait for leaders—follow custom. If yourself and 
a few others will sit down and each write a good, terse, practical article, for the 
next number, (which begins a volume,) you will provoke others ‘“ unto love and 
good works ” 

Again, we do not value that which costs us nothing. At present, though the 
number is increasing, less than one-tenth of our teachers are subscribers. By a 
slight stretch of imagination, one-fourth or possibly one-half of the six thousand 
teachers in the State may be supposed to borrow the Journal of the district 
clerk and read it, or turn it over a little; but if their interest in it is thus lan- 
guid, they will not of course, with now and then an honorable exception, write 
for it. If, on the other hand, the State had nothing to do with it, and if two 
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thousand of our leading and more intelligent teachers were subscribers at a dol- 
lar each, I have no doubt that they would then also support it with theire n- 
tributions for its pages. At present if its value is to be estimated by thee -- 
parative number of original contributions for it, the sixty cents asked is realiy 
more than it is worth. 

The experiment of offering the Journal at this reduced price, thus far works 
well. If our leading teachers everywhere respond as you have done, and make 
a little effort in its behalf, it will be successful: not perhaps in a pecuniary 
sense, for there must be a large increase of subscribers to prevent loss in this 
respect; but with a tolerable accession of new names, (and the continuance 
of old ones,) will come increased interest and more frequent contributions, and 
some stimulus and encouragement withal to 

Yours faithfully, THE RESIDENT EDITOR. 

Hete is another epistle from an excellent teacher in an opposite direction, who 
also recently sent in a list: 

——_____, May 11, 1863. 

Dear Sir—Please find enclosed one dollar, which will pay for my subscription 
to the Journal for one year from last October. [ shall try to get more of our 


teachers here to take it, as I value it highly myself and profit from reading it. 
Yours truly, 





We add a few words from one of another class ot letters—from county super- 
intendents—sending names additional to a goodly list previously sent: 
= , May 6, 1863. 
My Dear Sir—Your kind letter of the 15th was duly received; also your ex- 
Ss 


cellent May number. * * Please send the Journal— 
Yours, in the cause of all mankind, —_—— 








THINGS AT HOME. 


THE ASSOCIATION, it will be seen, is to meet at Kenosha. Though a little in 
one corner, we have no doubt that friend Stone and the people of this our pio- 
neer city in the cause of schools will give the members a warm reception. The 
programme will be announced, we suppose, in the July number. 


“‘ScHoot CoMMENCEMENT” IN Fond pu Lac County.—By a circular from Hon, 
E. Root, county superintendent, we learn that “the teachers of the public 
schools of Fond du Lac county, accompanied by representatives of the pupils 
from the schools of their respective towns, will meet at Fond du Lac on Thurs- 
gay the 18th day of June next. Orations will be pronounced by young gentle- 
men and essays, written by young ladies connected with the schools, will be 
read, The State Superintendent of Public Instruction will be present and de- 
liver an address, and other addresses from distinguished speakers may be 
expected. The public schools of every grade in the county, inciuding the schools 
of Fond du Lac city, and Brockway College at Ripon, will be represented. On 
the 19th day of June, the county teachers’ association will hold its annual meet- 
ing.” A pleasant and profitable time, we think, may be expected, and the effort 
to awaken public interest in the schools may be commended to other counties. 


Fonp pu Lac.—The schools in this city are sustained, we believe, with an in- 
telligent appreciation of their importance. Rev, Mr. Eastman is still the zealous 
and efficient superintendent. The maintenance of the high school meets some 
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opposition however. To meet objections, and harmonize confiicting opinions, 
the board of education have ordained that pupils in the languages shall pay tui- 
tion, and that classes in the same shall not be formed unless there be at least ten 
a plicants, except by permission of the board. The principal of the high school 
is now required to visit daily some of the subordinate schools. Since the retire- 
ment of Mr. Peabody, the high school has been in charge of Mr. O. C. Steen- 
burg, and its condition is well spoken of. 


JANESVILLE.—The new Mayor, Hon. R. B. Treat, in his inaugural thus speaks 
of the schools of the city: ‘The public schools of the city are in a very flour- 
ishing condition, and have been conducted with the strictest economy possible 
without impairing their efficiency and usefulness. Under the control of an ex- 
cellent board of commissioners, and the immediate care of S. T. Lockwood, with 
an able corps of teachers, they have been brought to a degree of perfection ney- 
er before obtained, seldom excelled by the best private schools. They are an 
honor to the city, and add materially to the many advantages which Janesville 
already possesses to invite a desirable population among us,” 


PLOVER, PorTAGE Co.—Mr. M. J. Huston is in charge of the school here, with 
two assistants, and an attendance of 176 pupils: 


Ractive Co,—After our pages were about filled for last month, the proceedings 
of the Institute came to hand in. the Advocate. It was held at Union Grove, 
commencing March 30, and continuing four days. Exercises were conducted by 
Supt. Levens and Rev. M. Montague, principal of Allen’s Grove academy, and 
by Messrs. Colt, Thompson, Martin and Groot, Mrs. Waller, and Misses Adding- 
ton, Swart and Woodworth, teachers in the county. Addresses were given by 
Rev. Mr. Montague and Mr. J. G. Thomason, principal of Burlington high school. 
The attendance was about 70, and the session appears to have been spirited and 
profitable. In one respect this Institute was a model one: there were about the 
same number of teachers present as there are schools in the county. 

We learn that an Association was kept up the past winter in the west part of 
the county, holding meetings once in two weeks, alternately at Rochester and 
Waterford, with an average attendance of 20. 

Racine is not behind her sisters, nor is her superintendent sleeping at his post- 


Maratuon Co.—This county seems to be rapidly multiplying its schools as 
well as population. <A writer in the Central Wisconsin says there are now 60 in 
operation, while only 17 were reported for 1862. Mr. Searles, assisted by Miss 
Halsey, is in charge of the school at Wausau, and the same paper speaks 
highly of its prospects. 


Towa Co.—An institute was held at Dodgeville, commencing April 27, with an 
attendance of about 40 teachers. Spirited exercises alternated with an exami- 
nation. The State Superintendent lectured and otherwise assisted. Mr. Slye, 
the county superintendent, is, we understand, efficient and energetic in the dis- 
charge of his duties, 
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THINGS ABROAD. 

Urau.—We have to acknowledge the receipt from C. H. Howard, Esq., (for- 
merly of Eau Claire in this state, now of Great Salt Lake City,) of the First Re- 
port of the Hon, Robert L. Campbell, the Territorial Superintendent of Common 
Schools for Utah territory. The condition and future of that far-off region—the 
question whether an Asiatic type of civilization is to be introduced and perpetu- 
ated on our continent—is a matter of deep interest. That a school system has 
been provided for at all, is an encouraging fact. We are able to give only a 
synopsis of the Report, though we should be glad to do more. It covers the 
educational operations of the territory to the close of 1862. There are at present 
sixteen counties, and a system of county superintendency has wisely been pro- 
vided for from the outset. From ten of these counties about one hundred 
schools are officially and unofficially reported. The reports of the county super- 
intendents are, however, in this and other respects, quite imperfect, and no full 
statistics can as yet be given. There is a want of text-books, and the Superin- 
tendeit recommends that they be compiled and printed at home. It is perhaps 
thought necessary, though it is not so stated, that the school-books be framed 
to accord with the peculiar religion and moral code of the country. If not, we 
think it would be a great benefit to the children to collect and send to them 
some of the thousands of disused books that might be found in the hands of our 
book-publishers. Graded schools are recommended, and the more liberal pay- 
ment of teachers and in money. At present it seems that the wages are gener- 
ally grain and “store-pay.” 

Our informant states that the interest of the people in schools is at a very low 
ebb, and that the standard of ability required in teachers corresponds. There 
are some peculiar features in the school laws, to which we may advert at another 
time. The educational and social developments of the territory are a problem 
not without importance. 


Lower CanapA.—We have for some time had upon our table the last pub- 
lished Report of the Superintendent of Education for this Province—for 1861. 
Lower Canada was later in the day than the Upper Province in her organized 
efforts to promote general education. The work commenced, we think, in 1853. 
But, considering the peculiar mixed character of the population, much progress 
has been made. The schools are ranked as elementary, model and academic, 
answering to our primary, intermediate and high schools. The whole number of 
schools reported is 3,345, and of pupils 180,845. There are 27 inspection dis- 
tricts, embracing each 0” ¢ or more counties; there are also boards of examiners, 
who grant diplomas for teaching schools of the several grades, and the system 
of examination is thorough and peculiar. Three normal schools are in operation 
since 1857; the attendance in the aggregate for four years, to 1862, was 916 
pupils, of whom 411 graduated. Schools are taught in both French and English. 
Our Canadian neighbors are in advance of us in Wisconsin in some respects, and 
the advancement made in the Upper Province is considerably greater than in the 
Lower. The explanation of their progress is found in the intelligent fostering 
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regard of government, and in the interest and efforts of many able and thinking 
men. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—We acknowledge the receipt of the Report of the State Su- 
perintendent for 1862. The Reports of this state exhibit from year to year solid 
and substantial progress. There has been some decrease the past year in expen- 
ditures, and in the number of male teachers, which is of course caused by the 
war. There are 12,000 schools, (exclusive of Philadelphia,) employing 14,500 
teachers, (8,000 male, 6,500 female,) and costing $2,000,000, of which three 
fourths are raised by tax. The cost of schools in Philadelphia adds three quar- 
ters of a million, giving a total, for 1862, of $2,773,595. Improvement is no- 
ticed by Mr. Burrowes, the State Superintendent, in school houses, apparatus, 
gradation of schools, qualifications of teachers and moral instruction. District 
or town institutes are recognized by law. The county superintendency has now 
been in operation nine years, or three terms, with constantly multiplying proofs 
of its benefits. Some timely remarks have recently been issued by Mr. Bur- 
rowes in regard to the approaching selection of superintendents for the next 
term. The appointment is made by the school directors of the county, assembled 
in conevntion for that purpose. We noticed that a bill was introduced into the 
legislature of Pennsylvania, at its late session, providing for the formation of 
inspection districts, embracing usually several counties, to take the place of the 
county system. 


WHO TAKES THE LEAD? : 


On the past volume, the largest subscription to the Journal has been from 
Dane county, east district—45 copies, about one to every three teachers. Supt. 
Barlow obtained nearly all the subscriptions, and we have awarded him the 
prize of a Worcester’s Quarto. 

For the ensuiag volume, Waukesha takes the lead thus far, Supt. Hendrickson 
having sent in about 40 names. 

We take this occasion to acknowledge the receipt of lists of subscribers for 
the past volume through the Superintendents also of Kenosha, Racine, Wal- 
worth, Dane, (west district,) Richland, Sheboygan, Calumet, Fond du Lac, Wau- 
paca and Trempealeau counties. 

Rock was second on the past volume, having sent us 36 names, principally 
through Mr. Kilgore; Dane, (west district,) 32; Sheboygan, 30; Fond du Lae, 
28; Walworth, 24, ete. 


WISCONSIN STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The next annual meeting of the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association will be 
held at Kenosha. In order to meet the expressed wishes of many members, the 
session will be held a week earlier than heretofore, and will begin on Tuesday 
evening, July 21st. The citizens of Kenosha have extended to the Association 
@ cordial invitation, and will provide gratuitous entertainment for ladies. It is 
reported that the usual railroad facilities will be obtained. Kenosha is easily 
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accessible from all parts of the state by Chicago and Northwestern and Kenosha 
and Rockford roads, via Harvard Junction, or by boat or rail from Milwaukee. 
A full attendance of teachers is expected and invited. 

S. H. Peanopy, President. 


CONVENTION OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The second convention of county superiutendents will be held, we learn, in 
connection with the Association, and will doubtless add much to the interest of 
the occasion. A preliminary session, for business, will be held on Tuesday 
afternoon, before the assembling of the Association. 


RENEWAL OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Notwithstanding our notice at the close of former volumes, that the Journal 
would be continued to all subscribers unless we were requested to discontinue, 
we find from experience that not a few overlooked or disregarded che notice, 
and, through their negligence or that of postmasters, many copies were sent 
which nobody took from the post office or paid for. This is rather unprofitable. 
Thase whose subscriptions expire with this number will find the fact indicated by a 
Rep Cross. We shall be glad to have all our subscribers renew. To old sub- 
scribers, who have long taken the Journal, and, as we suppose, always means to, 
we shall of course continue to send it; and if they wish to have the benefit of 
the reduced terms, we shall expect them to remit in advance. To many who 
perhaps intended to take it for only one year, we shall probably discontinue 
sending. Such we will indicate by a DouBLE Cross; and if they wish the Jour- 
nal continued, they will have the kindness to remit the 60 cents by the 15th of 
June, or, if that is inconvenient, write at once and request continuance, which 
will be granted on the same terms, if the subscription is promised to be paid in 
three months. One other favor we will ask: cannot each of our subscribers who 
makes a remittance or sends a request for continuance, send also another name? 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

The next session of the Normal Institute for Physical Education, founded by 
Dr. Dio Lewis in Boston, will open on the 6th of July next. Those wishing 
more particular information can apply to Dr. Lewis for a full circular. In an 
address at the last commencement of the Institution, J. D. Philbrick, Esq., supers 
intendent of schools in Boston, said, ‘* Notwithstanding what has been done by 
Bacon, Locke, Herbert Spencer, Horace Mann, and a host of others, there is no 
individual who has ever done so much for the diffusing of light on this subject, 
for awakening the hearts and minds of the people to the importance of physical 
education, and directing them in the right way of attaining it, as the gentleman 
who stands before you to-night—Dio Lewis.” 

MAPS OF WISCONSIN AND THE UNITED STATES. 

It will be seen by our advertisement on the second page of the cover, that we 
put it within reach of every teacher who becomes a subscriber to the Journal, to 
obtain either of these maps for his school room for a mere trifle. Both of them 
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should be in every school. The Map of Wisconsin, by Mr. Chapman, is entirely 
correct and reliable, and the Map of the United States which we offer shows the 
counties, and is well executed on a sheet 5x4 feet. 


DISTRICT CLERKS. 

Since the election last fall, we have received lists of district clerks from the 
superintendents of Richland, La Crosse, Rock, Kenosha, Walworth, Waupaca, 
Milwaukee, Clarke, Wood, Trempealeau, Oconto, Columbia, Dodge, (east district,) 
and Racine counties, and through town clerks from many towns in other coun- 
ties, but are still sending to a large number of old clerks. Will those interested 
see that this is remedied? We have most but not all of the names of the new 
town clerks. 


PENMANSHIP. 

We take pleasure in calling attention to the advertisement and specimen sheet 
of the Spencerian System of Penmanship. This system is highly commended, 
and is doing much to reform our national chirography. With a new volume we 
shall commence a series of articles on the subject, by a distinguished professor 
of the art. 


BELLS. 
See Mr. Stoner’s advertisement of bells. 





BOOK TABLE. 


WILtson’s Firta READER. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

We have noticed the other numbers of this series of readers in former issues. The 
Fifth having been recently placed upon our table, we are pleased to call attention to 
them again. While it is strongly urged in some quarters that the plan is impracticable, 
experiment, which is the only sufficient test, shows the reverse. We are assured by an 
energetic and experienced teacher, who is one of the best readers withal that we know, 
that a year or two’s trial with scholars of different grades show that they improve quite 
as much in reading as with other books, and acquire at the same time a large fund of in- 
formation. We have long been of the opinion that the reading exercises of the school 
room take up a great deal of time to little purpose, and that the whole subject needs 
revision. One thing is certain: the children become greatly interested in these readers, 
and grown people also find the higher numbers very attractive. 


Tus MusicaL Mirror. Part I. A New Volume of Elementary Instruction in Vocal Mu- 
sic. By Sireno B. Phipps. Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. 


This book, which is ‘especially designed for public schools, colleges and singing 
classes,’’ embraces a judicious system of instruction and a sterling collection of secular 
and sacred music. The compiler is a Western man, his preface being dated Columbus, 
Ohio, and the publishers are well known in the musical world. 


ATLANTIC MonTsLY. Published by Ticknor & Fields, Boston; $3 a year, post-paid. 

The June number completes the eleventh volume. The articles are as follows, and 
give a good idea of the usual excellence and variety of the monthly contents: ‘+ Weak 
Lungs and How to Make them Strong,’’ by Dio Lewis; ‘ Violet Planting,’’ by Mrs. 
Paul Akers; ‘‘ Paul Blecker,’’ by Author of ‘ Life in the Iron Mills;’’ ‘‘ The Hancock 
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House and its Founder,’’ by Arthur Gilman; ‘¢ Why Thomas was Discharged,’’ by Geo. 
Arnold; ‘Light and Dark,’”’ by John Weiss; ‘‘ Wet Weather Work,’’ by Donald G. 
Mitchell; «* The Member from Foxden,”’ by Grenville M. Weeks, U. 8. N.; ‘* Mountains 
and their Origin,’”’ by Prof. Louis Agassiz; ‘‘ Camilla’s Concert,’’ by Gail Hamilton; 
«Spring at the Capital,’? by Mrs. Paul Akers; ‘¢ The Horrors of San Domingo,” by 
John Weiss; and Reviews and Literary Notices. Now is a good time to subscribe. 
With the Journal, $3 15. 


ARTHUR’S MAGAZINE. 

This sterling domestic Magazine also begins a new volume with July. Mr. Arthur and 
Miss Townsend, with their numerous contributors, furnish a monthly repast that we 
can always commend as elevating and useful. $2 a year, for single subscribers, and a 
premium plate; clubs much less. Address T. 8. Arthur & Co., Philadelphia. We will 
send it, with the Journal, to our new subscribers, for $2. 


TuE NoRMAL. Edited by J. Baldwin, Principal of the Normal School at Kokomo, Ind. 

This educational sheet has been resuscitated in a new form and in connection with the 
Western Herald of Health. We used to value The Normal, and hope that it will do 
much good in its new effort. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE JOURNAL TO MAY 27, 


For Vol. ViI.—Ellen B. Chaffee, Rockville; Addie Rolfe, Evansville; Adella E. 
Levisse and Maria Dewey, Waupaca; B. W. Coyle, Albion; for S. W. Abbott, Ber- 
lin; Maria P. Mason, Milwaukee. 

Will those who are still indebted for Vol. VII please remit, and renew subscrip- 
tions for Vol. VIII? 





From January to End of Vol. VIII, Eighteen Numbers.—P. Schneider and Kate 
Sullivan, Sheboygan county; Augusta J. Ross, Evansville; Bell E. Hodge, Madi- 
son, Ind.; Sarah Stewart, Baraboo: C.C. Carpenter, Kilbourn City; N. E. Gold- 
thwaite, Fox Lake; G. F. Hammond, Oconto; R. A. Donaldson, La Crosse, 

Those who are still indebted since January last and who remit the dollar this 
month, June, shall be credited the eighteen numbers—not afterwards. 


From April to End of Vol. VIII, Fifteen Numbers.—Misses L. Hobbs, E. W. 
Williams, E. Earnshaw, N. C. Near and M. J. Malone, and Mrs. H. Waller, Racine 
county; A. W. Martin, Grand Rapids; Marcus Burnhan, Thos. Marshall, H. S. Ly- 
on, Waupaca county. 

From May to End of Vol. VIII, Fourteen Numbers.—Jennie Kinney, Palmyra; 
Jane A. Waldo, Oak Hill; Libbio M. Snyder, Waukesha; Rachel Stowell, North 
Prairie; Sarah F. Osborne, Wauwatosa; Emma Robinson and Mary Ashman, Wau- 
paca county; Wm. M. Bristoll, Emily A. Bode and Mary L. Wallber, Milwaukee ; 
Mary A. Bartron, Fairwater; W. J. Waggoner, Miss S. J. Mullendor, Richland. 

From June to End of Vol. VIII, Thirteen Numbere.—Miss M. L. Bradley, Door 
Creek ; Miss M. A. Little, Dunkirk ; Miss L. F. Ordway, Utica; Miss L. A. Thomp- 
son, Edgerton. 


For Vol. VIII.—H. J. Huston, Plover; Mary A. Potter, Juneau. (Renewal of 
Subscription:) M. Fellows, Juneau; Susan R. Clark, Boscobel; Maria P. Mason, 
Milwaukee ; Alex. Wilson, Leicester; Miss N. J. Beldon, Stoughton. 

We hope to record several hundred renewals next month. 
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Terms of Advertising. 

The general advancement of prices renders it necessary to return to 
our former rates. Having a circulation of nearly 6,000 copies among school officers 
and teachers, the Journal is a very desirable medium for those who wish to reach 
those classes, and indeed for many general purposes. The annexed table shows the 





rates that will be charged in future. Bills will | i mo.|3 mos 6 mos.|L year. 











: jl page| 1$8 00 $20 00 \$35 00 $40 00 00 
payment expected quarterly—in the months of it Page) 500 1200! 2000 35 00 
September, December, March and June. Ad- it page) 4 00) 10 60) 16.00) 26 00; 


: : . g 0! 13 20 00! 
vertisements inserted for a shorter period than it PRs ge} 3 00 ad | 13 00} 20 00! 


be made out against yearly advertisers, and | 


three months, must be paid for at the expiration of the time. Advertisers 


should in all cases state how many insertions are required, and how much space 





they wish to occupy: otherwise their advertisements will be arranged according to 
the taste and judgment of the printers, continued till forbid, and bills rendered ac- 
cordingly. No advertisement will be counted less than 4 page. Alterations of i 
standing advertisements will be made without charge. 

June, 1863. 





Church, School, Factory, Farm, Hotel & Si’mboat Bells, 


OF ALL SIZES, CONSTANTLY ON HAND AND FOR SALE, AT 
177 EAST WATER STREET, MILWAUKEE, WIS, 





The undersigned takes pleasure in announcing to the public that he is 
prepared to furnish to order Belis of any stzo or quality known to the public, and that 
he is dealing extensively in the NEW AMALGAM BELL, which, on account of its superior 
tone and extreme cheapness, is rapidly taking the place of all other bells. 


Price List of Amalgam Bells, Including Yoke and Wheel. 


No.1,.... 50 Ibs.,... 
No.2,.... 62 lbs,.. 
No. mer 70 lbs,. 
No. 4,.... 80 Ibs.,. 
No. 3° ©. 150 Ibs.,. 


.- 300 Ibs.,......6+--$44 00 
s0es MLOUDS pvecceseces 60100 
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151200 lbs.,..... ..0175 00 


Town and country churches and schools need no longer be without bells, as the 
above prices, being only one third of brass bells, fairly places them within the means of 
all that can possibly use a bell. The smaller sizes of these bells are particularly suita- 
ble for farmers’ use and school houses, and have a great tendency to enliven any neigh- 
borhood. The reputation of the Amalgem Bell 1s now fairly established in other States, 
where thousands are now in use, and for which testimonials of a most flattering nature 


are given. 
Please call on or address, A STONER, 177 East Water strcet, 

Up stairs, Entrance from the street. 

Bar Correspondence is invited and will be treated with promptness. 














PARKER & WATSON’S READERS—NATIONAL SERIES. 

By a New Advertisement on the Second Page of the Cover, it will be seen 
that strong testimonials are presented for these Readers, which though not so 
long in the field as the ether two Series used in the State—the Eclectic and 
Sanders’—have met with much and deserved favor. Where new Readers are 
wished for, it will be well to examine these. 

SANDERS’ READERS—ERRATUM. 
Readers on a former page, the reference to the Advertise- 


ment on the “ Second Page of the Cover” should be to the Third page of the 


In a notice of these 


same 
MUSIC. 

Waters—‘‘ We are Coming Father Abraham» 
the “ Pat iotic 


We have received from Horace 
Six Hundred Thousand Mre” a popular Song of t he day; also, 
Song Book ;” very suitable at this time for Schools, in addition to other books 
used. Price 10 cents The “ Day School Bell,” advertised below, is a fine col- 
lection of choice Songs and Music. It is used, we understand, in the High 
School and some other Schools of this city. 


DAY SCHOOL BEL 
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A New Singing Book for Day chools, 


CALLED THE DAY SCHOOL BELL, IS NOW READY. 
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It contains about 200 pages of choice Songs, Rounds, Catches, Duetts, Trios, Quar- 
tetts and Choruses, many of them written expressly for this w ork, besides 32 pages of the 
Elements of Music. The Elements are so easy and progressive, that ordinary teachers 
will find themselves entirely successful in instructing even young scholars to sing cor- 
rectly and scientifically, while the tunes and words embrace such a variety of lively, at- 
tractive and soul-stirring music and sentiments, that no trouble will be experienced in 
inducing all beginners to go on with zeal in acquiring skill in one of the most health~ 
giving, beauty-improving, happiness.yielding, and order-producirg exercises of school 
life. In simplicity of its elements, in variety and adaptation of music, and in excellence 
and number of its songs, original, selected and adopted, it claims by much to excel all 
competitors. It will be found to be the best book ever issued for Seminaries, Academies, 
and Public Schools. A few sample pages of the Elements, Tunes, and Songs, are given 
ina circular; send and get one. It is compiled by HORACE WATERS, author of “Sab- 
bath School Bells,’? Nos. 1 and 2, which have had the enormous sale of 700,000 copies, 

PRICE® :—Paper covers, 20 cents, $15 per 100; bound 30 cents, $22 per 100; cloth, 
bouud, embossed gilt, 4: cents, $30 per 100, 25 copies furnished at the 100 price. Mailed 
free at the retail price. 
HORACE WATERS, Publisher, 

No. 451 Broadway, New York. 
For Sale by GRIGGS& CO., Deanna 


NEW VOCAL MUSIC. 


“T will be true to thee ;”” “A penny for your thoughts ;” “Little Jenny Dow;” and 
“ Why have my loved ones gone,”’ by Stephen C. Foster. “Shall we know each other 
there,”’ by the Rev. R. Lowry. ‘Pleasant words for all,’?? by J. Roberts. ‘“Thereisa 
beautiful world,’ by I. M, Holmes. These songs will be very popular. Price 25 cents 
each ; mailed free. ‘Shall we know each other there ?”’ is published in cheap form for 
choirs and Sunday-schools; price 3 eents each, 25 cents per dozen, $2 per hundred ; 


postage, cent. Published by 
HORACE WATERS, Agent, No. 481 Broadway. 























ADVERTISEMENTS 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES, 


ADAPTED TO THE WANTS OF 


SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 





BOOK I. 
A PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, on the basis of the “ Object Method” of Instrue- 


tion. By Forpyce A. ALLEN, Principal of Chester County Normal School, West Chester, 
Pa. Quarto, 56pp. Printedin oil colors. Retail price 40 cents. Sent for examina- 
tion, post-paid, to any teacher, on receipt of 25 cents. 


STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
Office of the Superintendent of Public Instriction, 
MApIson, July 2, 1562. } 
Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co., 

Dear Sirs :—The little work on Geography, by F. A. ALLEN, which you were pleased to 
send to me, meets with my unqualified approval. The work itself is its own recommen- 
dation. Its general introduction into our schools is certain. It occupies new ground, 
and of course comes into competition with no other work. 

Very truly yours, 
J. L. PICKARD, Supt. 


BOOK If. 
AN INTERMEDIATE on COMMON SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, on the basis 


of the * Object Method” of Instruction, embracing Physical, Political, and Mathe- 
matical Geography, and, so far as expedient, Ancient, and Modern History; Philo 
sophically prepared and arranged for Common Schools. By FoRDYCE A. ALLEN, (In 
Preparation.) 


The Intermediate, or Common School Geography is approaching completion. Its 
popular author has spared no effort to make it superior to all other books of the same 
grade in respect of its subject-matter, and of its method of arrangement and illustration. 
Whatever adds attractiveness to his primary work will in this be exhibited to a much 
greater extent ; a broader discussion of the subject, an original arrangement of the text 
and questions, and a novel construction of the maps, will make it all that can be desired 
by the practical or theoretical teacher. 


BOOK Itt. 
SMITH’S NEW GEOGRAPHY, containing a concise Text and Explanatory 


Notes. Based on a combination of the Analytical, Synthetical, ané Comparative 
Systems. With more than one hundred Maps, of Religion, Government, Civilization, 
Races, Countries, Roman Empire, Vicinities, Rain, Wind, Seasons, Isothermals, Solar 
Systems, etc., etc., and combining with much new and valuable matter, many fea- 
tures not found in any other work of its class. By RosweLt 0. Smita, A.M. Retail 
price, $1.00. Sent to teachers for examination on receipt of 50 cents. 


BOOK IV. 
A COMPLETE PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER, or Geographical Dictionary of 


the World; a Teacher’s and Pupil’s Reference book, containing a notice and the 
Pronunciation of the names of nearly one hundred thousand places, with the most 
authentic information respecting the Countries, Cities, Towns, Mountains, Islands, 
Rivers, etc., in every portion of the Globe; and a complete Etymological Vocabu- 
lary of Geographical Names. By J. Taomas, M. D., and T. BALDWIN. Price $6.00. 


The Gazetteer, being the basis of the other books of the series, and an invaluable 
aid to the teacher, will be furnished for the use of teachers and schools in connection 
with the Geographies, at a very low price. 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT & OO., Philadelphia. 





























ADVERTISEMENTS. 3 
TEACHERS PLEASE NOTICE! 





The following New Books hava been added to 


,OBINSON’S 
MATHEMATICAL SERIES: 


Robinsom’s New University Aigebra. 420pages. This 
werk is NOT A REVISION of the old University Algebra, but an entirely New book, pre- 
pared for the highest grade of classes in Colleges and High Schools. Itisa full, 
complete and scientific work, combining the BEST PRACTICAL with the HIGHEST TUEZO- 
RETICAL character. 

The former * University Aigebra ”’ will continue to be published, and may be used as 
INTERMEDIATE, between the ELEMENTARY and NEW UNIVERSITY ALGEBRAS, or as 
INTRODUCTORY to the latter, 

That all teachers who desire to examine this new Algebra may have an opportunity to 
do so. wa will send single copies of this book, PRE-PAID, to such teachers on receipt of 
seventy five cents in stainps or money. 

Teachers and booksellers should be very particular to specify in their orders which 
book they desire, the new or the o/d edition. 


Robinson’s Progressive Table-Book. 72 pages. This 
is a BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED little book, for young children, on the pian of object- 
teaching. Sent by mail, on receipt of TWo red stamps. 


Fhe Key to New Geometry, Trigonometry, Conic Sec- 
tions, and Analytical Geometry, is a valuable work for the teacher and private learn- 
er, on account of the diagrams, demonstrations and solutions it contains, Sent by 
mail, pre-paid, on receipt of $1.50. 


Key to New University Algebra will be ready Sept. 1st. 


ROBINSON'S COMPLETE MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 















Progressive Table Book, .........$ 12 | New University Algebra,........$1 50 
Pr ve Primary Arithmetic,.. 15, New Geometry and Trigonometry, .1 50 
Progressive Intellectual Arith.,.... 25) Surveying and Navigation,.......1 50 
Radiments of Written Arithmetic, . 25 Analyt. Geom. & Conic Sections,...1 50 
Pre sive Practical Arithmetic,.. 56) I Slementary Astronomy, ...... veces OO 
Pre sive Higher Arithmetic,.... 75} University Astropomy,....---..- 175 
New Elementary Algebra, .... 16; Mathematical Operations, ......-.2 25 


University Algebra, .....:.--..--- 


Keys to the Arithmetics ished for the use of Teachers. 





Teachers are invited to send for our * Hducational” and “ Mathematical Circulars” 
new editions ef which were published July lst, and which contain full notices, descrip- 
tions, testimonials, prices, etc., of all our publications, and which we will rend to those 
who give us their address. 


kar Specimen copies of any of our Text-Books will be mailed to Teachers for exami- 
nation on receipt of two-thirds the retail price, The most liberal terms given for first 
introduction. 


Address the Publishers, 


S. C. GRIGGS & CO, IVISON, PHINNEY & CO., 
89 & 41 Lake &t., Chicago. 48 & 50 Walker Street, New York. 
July Ist, 1862.] 
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IXPLANATION.--The well (D) hangs by its rimin a hole bored in the d«sk, the upper edge 

of the well being as low as the surface of the desk. — Preserver (0 ) floats on the ink, 
(Fig. 2,) but is pushed down in a ! TI », (By) by a thread en the outer 

edge is screwed into the hole in the desk, ¢ is C ove r to the well, (D.) securely locke 

ingit. The Key, (A,) fits into the pen-hole in the cover and acts as ascrew-driver. The 
heok at the bottom of the} sey re. oo car the cap when unlocked. 
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MITCHELL’S OUTLINE MAPS, 
In a portfolio case with Camp’s Large Geography, 
T=” eH aT als SS Soe ADa 


ae 2 ACen to a can iar (Oe eG 
Camp’s Primary Geography, Just Issued. 

This tasteful p2w werk is prepared on the Natural System, and has no equal for begin- 
ners in the study of Geography. The class is taken out into the fielt L— iere the points 
of compass are explaine d, and a hill, valley, mountain, river, island, shown them. The 
definitions are clear, concise, distinct, and beautifully ex ned by original jlustra- 
tions. After the extensive and successful experience in teaching of Prof. C ump, no man 
is better prepared than he, to furnish a Natural System of Geography. Ue has done it. 
With the higber work it would not be easy to find @ more de -servedly popular series of 
Geographies. They are well adz ow to COMMON SCIIOOLS,. 


, A ED Saad 
PRIMARY SCHOOL TABLETS, 
Prepared by J. D. PHILBRICK, Sup" Public Schools in Baston, 

The set of Twenty Tablets, mounted on ten large cards, illustrating the Alphabet, Pene 
manebip, Drawing, Punctuation, Numerals, Sounds of Letters and Syllables, ar “ Words 
and Sentences for Reading, with full directions for use. Price, $5,0U per set, or $2,00 for 
twenty sheets. 

LIQUID SLATE for Blackboards: GLOBES, all sizes: RUBBERS: CRAY- 
ONS ; PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS, all kinds, Constantly on hand, in great 
variety. 

For the above mentioned articles, and for any thing wanted for achools of any grade, 

Address GEO, SHERWOOD, Pres’t, 118 Lake street, Chicago. 


3S SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. 2 
MODERN SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


Call at our new Roome, No. 118 Lake St., Chicago, and examine our Schoo! Furniture, 
It ig made of the best seasoned lumber with substantial iron supports. This Furniture 
gives universal satisfaction, Lt is graded for pupils of all ages, and supplied on the best 
of *erms. 

These Desks and chairs have received the highest recommendations, and are already ex 
tensively introduced throughout the West, including the foliowing schools: Chicago High 
: nd Ward Schcols; St. Louis Normal, High and Ward Schools ; Milwaukee IJigh and Ward 

S:hools. Also, in the schools of Bloomington, Davenport, Kalamazoo, Janesville, Rock- 
fc rd, Elgin, Freeport, Vandalia, Jacksonville, Dubuque, etc., etc. 

A New Illustrated Catalogue sent on application. Further information will be prompt- 
ly communicated, on application, by mail or otherwise, to 
Geo. Sherwood, 118 Lake St, Chicago, Sole Agent for the Nerthwest. 
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&@DVERTISEMENTS. 5 





A New Musical Justrument for School 
it, : é Pye Y : in 
a WOW MUSICA: «-HStrumen: ior = CNOGIS. 
Read the following from Dr. Lowell Mason: 

Mason & TIAMLIN’s School Iiarmoniums are the very thing needed for School purposes. 
Most valuable are they to train tue earto tone relations and to pitch, and also to sustain 
the chorus of song. They are to music in school much as is a Dictionary to language, or 
a Map to Geography, or a black-board to everything. Surely no “chool room ean be 
complecely furnished withort one, LOWELL MASON. 





New Jersey, September, 1862, 
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SS Price of four octave only S80: five octave S100. mS | 
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ts, Teachers and 
ing this new Sc 


The attention of School Superintende 


: 3 interested, is respect- 
y invited to the following ; oints 


sirument: 







1. Itis the only intri od instrument for scl 


ol ue, at a moderate prioe, 
manufactured. 


2. Itis very durable and not liable to get out of order. 





S. It has great power, as we!l as sweetness of tone. 

4. It requires tuning not oftener (hun every three or five years, 
5. It is offered at a very low price, 

From the numerous testimonials, we select the following: 


From 8. P. Bates, Esg., Deputy Supt. of Common Schools in Penn, 
Messrs. MASON & HAMLIN:—I have spent some time in examining and testing your 
“-CHOOL IiARMONIUM.”’ I find it to bean instrument of great compass aud power, with a 
very sweet tone, and [ unhesitatingly recommend it. 
Yours, truly, 
SAMUEL P. BATES, 
Deputy Supt. Common Schools, Pa, 





Full descriptive circulars sent by mail upon request. 
i MASON & HAWILIN, Manufacturers, 
i 274 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Warerooms in Chicago: At Messrs. Root & Capy’s, Clark St. 

















6 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Look at this Look at this! 





I AM SENDING BY MAIL, POST PAID, MY ELEGANT 
be B es ny po Wyk ep W745 {Ox me Ye < 
WN Jue re Ae 4S) . 
Of Distinguished Persons, Works of m0 
and Rare and Beautiful Pictures. 
Photographed te the Best Stirte. 





The Pictures are pronounced by judces to be among the finest produced. Send fora 


aQ 


ytalogue. 
Price 25 Cents each, or $2.50 per dozen. 
> Sent by mail post paid, to ONY address, On receipt of the MOREY 


Por sums less than one dollar, P.O. stamps ean be remitted. 


= ALSO — 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS 
A % ¢ 
jw Ney & AAG ae LSBU Dy 
Furnished to order, on receipt of money. Prices ranging from Tocts. to $30, 
according to Size and Binding. 
Ai liberal Discount to the Trade. Agents Wanted. 
ers sirous ¢ laviug 1 A y for the > of the above, will 








ted, by ronititer Sl. 
Address, F. E. THURSTON, Publisber, 
Corner Lancaster Avenue and Bridge Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


save & sample lot sent and terms commun 


BALLOU’S PATENTED 
=". << S. 


FRENCH YOKE SHIRTS. 


WARRANTED TO FIT. 
fe Send for a Circular Boy 


BALLOU BROS.,, 
409 Broadway, New York. 


For Sale by all the Principal Dealers throughout the Uni‘ed States. 

















FOR PEYSICAL EDUCATION 9 


No. 20 EssEx ST., BosTON, MAss. 


This Institution is the pioncer in a new profession. 
and industry will find in this field health, usefulness, and large profit. 
ical men teach in the departments of An: atomy, Physiology and Hygiene. 
Dr. Dio LEWIs of practical Gymnastics, and the Movement Cure. 
Tickets $75. 


has charge of Elocution. 
The course continues ten weeks. 
prices are reduced 25 per cent. to Ladies. 


(Incorporated m 1861.) 


Ladies and gentlemen of enterprise 
Three eminent med- 
Prof. LEONARD 
These 


Marticulation $5. Diploma $10. 


Two courses during the year—the first beginning 


on the 2nd of January, and the second on the 5th of July. 
For a full circular address Dr. Dio LEwIs, Box 12, Boston, Mass. 


Dr. Lewis has solved the problem. He has 
marked out the way. Many eminent teachers 
are pursuing it with the most excellent 
results. We recognize the debt due Dr. 
Lewis. He has done us ——— and our pu- 
pils avast amount of good.—D. B. Hagar, 
Pres. of the Am. Institute of Instruction. 

Lam now satisfied that Dr. Lewis has found 
the true scientific process for physical devel- 
opment. It was my privilege to welcome 
Dr. Lewis at his very first arrival here, and 
every thing since then has only confirmed my 
confidence in his ability to superintend the 
work.—Rev. Dr. Kirk, at the first Commence- 
ment of the Institute. 

Henceforth we shall delight to think of Dr. 
Lewis as one who holds our welfare very near 
his own; we shall turn to him for sympathy 
and encouragement in our failures, and shall 
love to bring our successes to him, as belong- 
ing more to him than ourselyes.— Miss May, 
Valedictory at the first Graduating Class. 


I rejoice, Mr. President, that the Normal 


Institute for Physical Education has been 
establishedin Boston. I rejoice thatit has at 
its head a gentleman so admirably qualified 
to give it eminent success. I believe that no 
individual has eve r, in this country, given the 
subject of Phys ical Edueation such an im- 
pulse as has Dr. Lewis. He deserves the 
credit of it. (Applause.) 

You may not know it, ladies and gentlemen, 
but this Institution is famous in eve ry part of 
the land. There is not a live educator in 
America who is not looking to sce what is to 
be the result of Dr. Lewis’s Institution in 
Boston. These exercises can be introduced 
into any school-room with desks. — prob- 
lem is solved. 

I trust, ladies and gentlemen, vi this is 
the commence ement of a new er: Ry and that the 

system taught by Dr. Lewis, will be univer- 

sulle teteoduced into our schools.—Extract 


Jrom a speech delivered at the Second Com- 
3 No 





mencement of * Lewis’s Normal Institute, ” by 
J.D. PHILBRICK, EsqQ., Superintendent of the 
Public Schools of Boston. 





EVANSVILLE 


SE MINARY. 





EVANSVILLE, ROCK COUNTY, wis. 





4a This Institution is designed to furnish instruction as Extensive and 
Thorough, with as little expense to Students, as any Academy in Wisconsin. 


Particular attention will be given to the 


NORMAL DEPARTMENT, 


in which Teachers, and those wishing to become such, will be furnished with the aid 
necessary to qualify them for success in teaching. 

During the past year this Institution has furnished a larger number of teachers who 
passed the examination of the Board of Regents of Normal Schools than any other in 


FACU hh RS: 


the State. 


D. Y. KILGORE, A. M., Principal. 
Engineering. 
Music Teacher. 


J.M. INGALLS, B. S., Teacher of Mathematics and 
MISS CARRIE 8. BURNHAM, Preceptress. 


MISS M. E. CURTISS, 


bref indie 


TUITION—In Common English Branches, per term,.. 


*s Higher English Studies, 


soeceee gd 00 
socces 6 @& 


eeeecee eee e eee e ee ceee 


ss Languages or Higher itumatien per term,. sesetnce wae O = 
Incidental Expenses, (including Fuel, Lights, and use of Library,). adaees scene 
EXTRAS .—Pencilling, $2.00 ; Oil Painting, $5.00 ; Music, $8.00 ; Use of Piano, $2 00. 
BOARD, including rooms, lights, and fuel, $1, 75 per week. Many students board 
themselves, at an average expense of less than $1.00 per week. 
ROOMS, fo: such as may wish to board themselves, may be had at an expense of twen- 


ty five cents per week for each student. 


Calendar for 1862.—Fall Term opens August 26, and ends November 21, 1862. 
Winter Tcrm begins December 2nd, and ends March 4th, 1863. 
Spring Term begins March 24th, and ends June 23rd, 1863. 

Ray Text Books can be had in the village at the usual rates, For further information 


send for a catalogue, or inquire of 
Evansville, August lst, 1862, 


D. Y. KILGORE, 
Principal. 


—, 
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8 ADVERTISENENTS. 


TO TEACHERS & SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


Having found both among dealers and consumers an almost uniform complaint, 
that it is nearly or quite impossible to obtain a satisfactory article of ink, suita- 
ble for school use, the subscriber has secured the co-operation of a skillful prac- 
tical chemist, who has devoted much atteution, for many years past, to the study 
and investigation of the subject of 

INKS AND WRITING FLUIDS, 
AND HAS PREPARED 


Two very Superior Articles of Ink, 


Kither of which is admirably adapted to the needs of the Pupils in the Schools. 
THESE INKS remain pure and limpid in the bottle, will not mould, flow 
freely, and do not corrode Steel Pens, One gives a clear deep black, the other a 
deep blue black, when first put upon the paper, both of which are permanent. 
THE SUBSCRIBER is so entirely confident that these Inks need but to be 
known to be approved, that he makes the following offer: TO ANY PERSON 
who will remit him THREE DOLLARS ($3.00) or more, he we will send the 
full amount remitted in Spencerian or other Copy Books, Pens, Pen-Holders, or 
other articles, or Books, at the lowest wholesale prices, and put in a quart bottle of 
either of the Inks, as a specimen, and send the whole, by Express, charges pre- 
paid, THESH INKS cun be furnished by the gallon. 
Address, JOHN H. ROLFE. 
FP. 0. Box, 2509, 115 Lake St, Chicago, 
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The subscriber will send a full set of 


PELTON’S OUTLINE MAPS, 


or ye, ¢ } we 7 , ; 
By Express, Charges pre-paid, on receipt of $16.50. 

These Maps contain about 23{ times as much extent of surface as Mitchell’s, and three 
times as much as Cornell’s, and are, therefore, vastly cheaper than those, or any other 
Outline Maps ever offer dto the Public. They are also, in all respects, the best Maps 
yet prepared for use in Schools. 

-2es 


The subscriber has the Chicago agency for 
a 


Willison’s Keaders, 
The School and Family Charts, and 


; ’ tay Mea ae 
Willson’s Type Letter Cards, and Composing Frames. 
These valuable Books &c., will be furnished for examination, or introduction, at very 
favorable rates. Send for circular givirg particulars. 


The subscriber has also taken an agency fora manufactory of 
'e as 7 : 17 rTy\ 3 "Nv 
SCHO EF E 
9 
Lately established in this City, and can supply superior work, of every variety, in this 
line, at much legs rates than similar articles have heretofore been furnished for 


GLOBES, APPA’ATUS, CHARTS, LIPPINCOTT’S 
PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER, CHAPMAN’S 
MAP OF WISCONSIN, SCHOOL-BOOKS, 


and in short every article needed in Schools of every grade, will be furnished at the 
lowest prices. Send for a Circular giving full information. 


Address, JOHN H. ROLFE,. 
P. 0. Box 2509, Lake St, Chicago, Ithnois. 




















TERMS—ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 
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THE ORGAN OF THE 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
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RESIDENT EDITOR, Rev. J.B. PRADT Madison. 
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TEACHERS PLEASE NOTICE! 


The following New Books have been added to 
ROBINSON’S 


MATHEMATICAL SERIES: . 


Robinson’s New University Algebra. 42@0pages. This 
werk is NOT A BE¥ISSON of the old University Algebra, but an entirely NEw book, pre- 
pared for the bighest grade of classes in Golleges and High Schools. It isa ful}, 
complete ana scientific work, combining the BEST PRACTICAL with the BIGHEST 7H2Z0- 
RETICAL character, 


The former “ University Algebra ”’ will continue to he publizhed, and may he used as 
INTERMEDIATE, between the ELEMENTARY and NEW UNIVERSITY ALGEBBAS, ot as 
INTRODUCTORY to the latter, 

That ail teachers who desire to examine this new Algebra may have an oppcrtunity to 
do so, wa will send single copies of this book, PRE-PAID, to such teachez3 on receipt of 
seventy five cente in stamps or money. 

Teachers and booksellers shou!d be very particular to speciJy in theiz orders which 
book they desire, the new or the old edition. 


Robinson’s Progressive Table-Book. ‘%2 pages. This 
is a BEAUTSFULLY ILLUSTRATED little book, for young children, on the plan of object- 
teaching. Sent by mail, on receipt of TWo red stamps. 

e 





The Key to New Geometry, Trisonemetry, Cenic Sec- 
tions, and Analytical Geometry, is a valuable work for the teacher and private learn- 
er, on arcount of the diagrams, demonssrations and so utions it contains, Sent by 
mail, pre-paid, on receipt of $1.50. 


Key to New University Algebra will be ready Sept. Ist. 


ROBINSON'S COMPLETE MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


Progressive Table Book, .........$ 32 | New University Algebra,....... $1 50 
Progressive Primary Alithmetic,.. 15} New Geometry and Trigonometry, .1 50 
Progressive Intellectual Arith.,.... 25) Surveying and Navigation,.......1 50 
Rudiments of Written Arithmetic,, 25) Analyt.Geom. & Conic Sections,...1 50 
Progressive Practical Arithmetic,.. 56) Elementary Astronomy,.......... 75 





Progressive Higher Arithmetic,.... 75, University Astrovomy,.........- 175 
New Elementary Algebra,........ 78 | Mathematical Operations, ........2 25 
University Algebra,............. 1 25) 


Keys to the Arithmeties and Algebras are published for the use of Teachers. 


Teachers are invited to send for our * Educat‘onal” and “ Mathematical Circulars” 
new editions ef which were published July jst, and which contain full notices, descrip- 
tions, testimonials, prices, etc., of all our publications, and which we will send to those 
whogive us their address. 


aa Spec’men copies of any of our Feat-Books will be mailed to Teachers for ezaméi- 
nati m on receipt of teao-thirds the seta price. The most liberal terms given for firss 


introduction. 
Address the Publishers, 
8S. C. GRIGGS & CO, IVISON, PHINNEY & CO., 
89 & 41 Lake St, Chicaga. 48 & 6) Walker Street, New Yoak. 


July lst, 1862 1 














THE CHEAPEST AND THE BEST! 





SANDERS’S NEW READERS, NEWLY ELECTROTYPED, 


With New and Original! Illustrations, 


THE NEW EDITIONS ARE 


GREATLY IMPROVED IN PAPER, TYPOGRAPAY, ENGRAVINGS, Erc. 
THEREBY MOST ATTRACTIVE, WHILE BEST ADAPTED TO YOUTH. 
AND YET 25 PER CENT. CHEAPER THAN ANY SIMILAR SERIES. 
READING MATTER AND PAGING SAME AS IN FORMER EDITIONS, 
AND THEY ARE TASTEFULLY AND DURABLY BOUND. 


OR OS bo nt 





TUST PUBLISHED, 


SANDERS’S UNION SERIES. 


RETAIL, 
SANDERS’S UNION READER, NUMBER ONE. 80 pages.....ses00000-0$ 15 
SANDERS’S UNION READER, NUMBER TWO. 188 pages,....cces0.- 00 30 


SANDERS’S UNION READER, NUMBER THREE. 256 pages,..c00 cs 45 
SANDERS’S UNION READER, NUMBER FOUR. (In preparation.) ..... 
SANDERS’S RHETORICAL READER. 600 pages. Ready Sept: Ist ...... 1 00 


This last Series is chiefly DESIGNED TO BE USED INTERMEDIATELY withthe present num- 
bers of SANDERS’s NEW SBRIES OF READERS, so as to render the gradation more easy, and 
to adapt the course more completely to the wants of the vsrious classes in sarge graded 
achools, or they may be us d as & NEW, SEPARATE and INDEPENDENT COURSE. They are en- 
tirely new both io matter and illustrations, and are unsurpassed in beauty andin the 
number, variety and adaptation of the pieces they contain. Teachers desiring to change 
tie Readers they now use will do well to examine this New Series before making their 
telection. 





SPENCERIAN SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP, 
Embracing Nin: Copy Books, IN THREE PDAISTINCT SERIES, Progressively Graded, 
To Meet the Wants of Schools and Learners of every Class, 


The COMMON SCHOOL SERIES embraces the first Five Books. 
The BUSINESS SERIES, Two Books, Nos. 6 and 7. 

The LADIES’ SERIES, Two Books, Nos. 8. and 9. 

Two BOOKS OF EXERCISES, accompany the Series. 





; Bryant & Stratton’s Book-Keepicg Series. 

COMMON-SCHOOL BOOK-KEEPING. 200 pages. A clcar and attractive class= 
book fur beginners, Price 75 cents 

HIGH-SCHOOL BOOK-KEEPING, Beautifully printedi.u colors. $1,75: 

COUNTING-HOUSE EDITION. Price $2.50. 





Attention is also invited to WeLis’s ScieNTIFICO Series, Hitoncecn’s Sorentirre Text. 
Booka, WILLSON’s HISTORIES, COLTON’s GEOGRAPHIES, FASQUELLE’S FRENCH and Woop- 
. BUBY’s GERMAN SeR1gS, BaaDpuRy’s Music-Boogs, etc. 





Teachers are invited tosend forour “* Hiucational” and‘ Mathematical Circulars,’ new 
editions of which were published July Ist, and which contain full notices, descriptions, 
testimonials, prices, eto., of all our publications, and which we will send to those who 
will give us their address. 

SINGLE COPIES of such of our books as are used in classes, will be sent to Teachers 
for examination, with a view to their introduction, on receipt of two-thirds the retaui] 
prices as affixed in our Circulars. 


The most Liberal Terms given for Firat Introduction. 
Address the Publishers, 
8. C. GRIGGS & Co, 39 & 41, Lake St., Chicago. 
IVISON, PHINNEY & Co., New York, 





NEW SCHOOL BOOKS, 


JUST PUBLISHED 


BY 


W. B. SMITH & CO., CINCINNATI. 





Ray’s Test Examples; a New Book, embracing over 
Three Thousand carefully-prepared practical problems for the slate or 
black-board ; for Drill Exercises and Review. A book greatly neede 
by every teacher, and should be introduced into every school. Two 
editions published—one, without answers; the other, with answers 
arranged by themselves at the close of the volume. 





Lilienthal and Allyn’s Object Lessons, or Thing 
Taught; a systematic course of instruetion in Composition and Object 
Lessons. Prepared by order of the Cincinnati Public School Board, 
recommended by the Teachers, and adopted for general use in the 
schools of Cincinnati. Approved by the Ohio State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, and commended by all who have examined it. 


De Wolf's Instructive Speller and Hand Book of De- 
rivative Words, designed to secure a thorough knowledge of the ele- 
mentary sounds, and correct habits of pronunciation and orthography; 
containing Dictation Exercises, and a simple but complete study of 
derivative words. 


Evans’ School Geometry; the Primary Elements of 
Plane and Solid Geometry, for Schools and Academies. A’ concise 
treatise, designed for that class of students who have not time to 
master the larger works. The amount of Geometry contained in this 
volume furnishes the pupil ample preparation for the study of Plane 
Trigonometry and Surveying. 





sae Single specimen copies of the above-named books sent by mail, 
postage prepaid, to Teachers and School Officers, fer examination, at the 
following rates: Test Examples, 25 cents; Object Lessons, 15 cents; 
De Welf’s Speller, 15 cents; Evans’ Geometry, 30 cents. 


*,* Teachers desirous of introducing any of these books are respectfully 
invited to correspond with the Publishers, 


W. B SMITH & CO., Cincinatti. 
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